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LONDON STREET-NAMES. 
In Vhe Antiquery for January there is a 
pass under this heading by the Rev. W. J. 
oftie, which not only contains some state- 
ments with which all London antiquaries 


must be in agreement, but also includes | 


others which appear to be open to question, 
and which, considering the high authority of 
the writer, should not, I venture to think, 
be allowed to pass without discussion. Mr. 
Loftie justly says that 
‘‘when Stow records his own observations he is 
well-nigh infallible. When he tries to account for 
words in Anglo-Saxon, old English, or French, he 
nearly always fails.” 
I have always maintained that Stow is a 
better topographer than etymologist, but I 
would not go so far as to assert that he is 
nearly always wrong. As an instance, Mr. 
Loftie says :— 

“ He tells us about the Grass Market which was 
part of East Cheap; he knows that Gracechurch 
is a corruption of Grass-church. But when he 


comes to the adjoining haymarket, he does not 
know the old English word ‘foin,’ from the 
French foin, and_has to invent a ‘fen’ to account 
for the name of Fenchurch.” 

Now, this is hardly fair to Stow, for he 
gives an alternative etymology for Fenchurch, 


saying it took its name of a fenny or moorish 
ground, but adding that “others be of 
opinion that it took that name of /unum, 
that is, hay sold there, as Grasse street took 
| the name of grass, or herbs, there sold.” But 
/in his ignorance of the “old English word 
‘foin,’” in the sense of hay, Stow was exactly 
in the same case as Dr. Murray, for if the 
*H.E.D.’ be consulted it will be seen that 
there are only two principal significations of 
“foin” in English, one meaning an animal 
of the polecat or weasel kind, and the other, 
| both substantively and verbally, a thrust 
with a pointed weapon. Dr. Murray entirely 
ignores “foin” with the meaning of hay, and 
it would be interesting to know Mr. Loftie’s 
authority for his statement.* Until this is 
produced, I think we must be content with 
the theory that, the church of St. Gabriel 
having been constructed on marshy or mudd 
ground, the street took its name of Fenchurch 
from that circumstance. t 

Next, in dealing with Fetter Lane, Mr. 
Loftie says that this is one of the names over 
which Stow, through ignorance, stumbles 
badly. Stow, it will be remembered, calls 
it Fewter Lane, and derives it from the 
“ Fewters ” (or idle people) lying there. Mr. 
Loftie, however, says its designation is owing 
to the fact that the men who made fetters 
lived there. If we turn to such an authority 
as the ‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ we find 
'that in 1312 it was spelt “ Faitereslane” 
(i. 230); in 1315 it was spelt “ Faytoreslane ” 
(i. 252) ; in 1329-30 it was spelt in the same 
| way, and also “Fayturlane” (i. 357) ; in 1345 
it was spelt “ Faytourlane” (i. 481); and in 
1357 “ Faiturlane” (i. 698). Now, if we again 
turn to the ‘ H.E.D.,’ we find that “ faitour ” 
or “faytor” means an “impostor or cheat, 
‘especially a vagrant who shams illness or 
pretends to tell fortunes,” and that in com- 
position it may become ‘“‘fetter,’ as in 
“ feitergrasse” (1534), which in 1598 was spelt 
“fettergrass.” But when we turn to the 
word “fetter,” signifying chains or shackles, 
we find that in no period of its history was 


* As a matter of fact, the old City haymarket 
was not situated in Fenchurch Street, but near the 
church of Allhallows the Great in Upper Thames 
Street, which was anciently known as Allhallows 
ad Foenum, just as the church of St. Michael in 
Cheapside was called St. Michael ad Bladum, from 
its proximity to the cornmarket. 

+ There is, however, another possible derivation. 
In the earliest records Fenchurch is nearly 
always spelt /anchurch, or occasionally Vanchurch 
(‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ i. 648). The church, 
| either of St. Gabriel or St. Mary, may therefore 
| have derived its name from a large winnowing fan 

or van in its neighbourhood, 
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it spelt with an a, as “faitour” or “ faytor,” 
but invariably with an ¢. Stow, therefore, 
may not have been so ignorant after all. 

We are further told by Mr. Loftie that 
*Ridgemere” was so called from a pond 
which was on the ridge between Holborn 
and Marylebone, and that this pond or 
**mere” was drained by William Blemund, 
the eponynius of Bloomsbury. The situation 
of the manor of Ridgemere or Rugmore, 
which had always been a puzzle to topo- 
graphers, was thoroughly worked out by 
Mr. A. M. Davies in The Home Counties 
Magazine, vol. iv. (1903) pp. 20, 120; and 
Mr. Davies's conclusions were substantially 
identical with those which I had previously 
reached in a paper printed in The S¢. Pancras 
Guardian for 2 March, 1900. No evidence 
substantiating Mr. Loftie’s assertion that 
there was a pond in Ridgemere, and that 
William Blemund drained it, is, so far as I 
know, to be found anywhere. The manor 
evidently derived its name from the ridge or 
higher ground that separated the parishes of 
St. Pancras, Hampstead, and St. Marylebone, 
and the second constituent of the word does 
not mean a pond, but a boundary (//ou 
Counties Magasane, iv. 160-1). 

[ will conclude by saying that Mr. Loftie’s 
etymologies of Piccadilly and Pimlico seem 
contestable. The latter is stated to have been 
derived from Benjamin Pimlico, of Hoxton, 
who lived before 1589, and who was called 
after a seaport on Pamlico Sound in North 
Carolina, whence cargoes of timber and other 
merchandise came. Pamlico or Pimlico is, 
according to Mr. Loftie, an Algonquin word, 
but he does not know whatit means. Perhaps 
Me. James Piatt, Juyx., may be able to 
enlighten us on this point. It may be taken 
as certain that there was no North Carolina 
before 15289, even if Pamlico Sound was in 
existence. V. F. Prrpeaux. 


TREASURE-TROVE. 
Ir may be of interest to readers of ‘N. &Q, 


the pages of which afford a meeting-place 
for the philologist and the antiquary, to be 


referred to early uses of the word or words | 


“treasure trove,” and to passages which 


exemplify the change of meaning that ac- | 


companied the substitution for the word 
‘*treasure” of the compound substantive 
** treasure-trove.” 

To the time of Bracton (temp. Henry IIT.) 
and a little beyond, ownerless treasure that 
had been discovered was, following the 


terminology of the civil law (‘ Dig.,’ xli. 1, 
31, 1), alluded to as thesaurus (‘ Laws of Edw. 


Conf,’ xiv. ; ‘Laws of Hen. L,’ x. i.; Dia- 
logus de Scaccario,’ lib. i. xiv. ; lib. ii. x. : 
Glanvill, xiv. e. 2; *De Otticio Coronatoris,’ 
i Edw. L, st. 2; Bracton, lib. iii. ¢. 3, 5. 4: 
Fleta, lib. i.c. 43; ‘ Coustumier de Normandie,’ 

¢exxx.). Thesaurus, according to these 
authorities, probably included all treasure of 
whatever sort, while the word inrentus, with 
which it was so often accompanied, referred 
merely to the fact of its discovery. 

[t was not, however, directly from thesaurus 
that the word “treasure” was derived, nor, 
of course, the word “trove” from the word 
inventus, for which, when Latin gave place 
to Norman-French, it was substituted. 

Although, during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, “ treasure-trove,” in its tech- 
nical sense, appeared as a compound sub- 
stantive, even later than the period of Coke 
(04. 1634), the words “ treasure” and “trove” 
occasionally continued to be used separately 
to denote ** treasure that had been found.” 

Britton, converting, in the reign of the 
first Edward, Bracton’s compilation into the 
vernacular of the courts, wrote “de tresor 
muscee en terre trove,” together with other 
things “ troves,” as belonging, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to the king (Nichol’s ed., liv. i. 
ch. xviii. i.). When expounding the duties 
of a coroner, Britton said, “Et aussi apent 
a lour oftice de enquere de viel tresor trove 
en terre” (liv. i. ch. ii. 18). It is clear from 
these instances that Britton did not use 
tresor trové as a compound substantive. 
Further, from his close following of Bracton, 
it is apparent that in his day fresor trové 
had not in meaning the present-day limita- 
tion. 

According to the ‘ Mirror of Justices’ (temp 
Edw. [L.), “tresour auncienement mucie en 
terre” was, from early times, retained by the 
king in the absence of known ownership 
(ed. Selden Soc., lib. i. ch. iii ). 

Simultaneously with the use of Norman- 
| French in law-books, letters patent employed 
| the older word thesaurus, eg. in the patent 
** De terra fodenda pro thesauro abscondito 
querendo” (17 Edw. [L. m. 12). Further, the 
word frovura, according to Madox, appears 
in 9 & 10 Ed. L, Rot. 4a, as equivalent to 
| treasure trove. 

Statham, in the printed edition of his 
‘Abridgement’ (from the press of Tailleur 
of Rouen, 1470-90), stated, ‘*Thesaurum 
inventum competit domino meo regi,” &e. 
(Corone, Pasche, 22 Edw. IIL), as well as 
“Punysshement per tresour trove pris et 
emporte,” &c. (Corone, Mich., 22 Edw. IIT.), 
and “Cestui a que le proprete est avera tresour 


troue,” &c. (Corone, Mich., 22 Hen. VI). 
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Fitzherbert in his ‘Abridgement’ (ed. 1516) 
quotes Statham’s entry (22 Hen. VI.). 

It is safe to say that in neither of these 
instances are the words thesaurus and 
or the words “tresour” and “ troue,” com- 
bined to form a substantive, for each word 
appears separately and to be used with 
separate significance. 

In the ‘ Expositiones Terminorum Legum, 
by Rastell, printed 1527, the words “ tresour ” 
and “trove” are there (for the first time so 
far as the present writer is aware) clearly 
combined as in the modern use of the word, 
and with a significance that approaches the 
modern limited meaning. The passage 
runs :— 

* Tresour trouve est quant ascun money ou argent 

plate ou bolion est troue ascun leu et nul conust a 
que le properte est doncques le properte de ceo 
apperteynt al roy et ceo est dit tresour troue.”— 
Brit, Mus. C 40. g. 2. 
Here, then, there appear in the same sentence 
both the substantive ‘‘tresour troue” and 
the word “troue” as its verb. Similarly, 
among the ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ under 
date 1550, there is calendared “A lettre to 
the Lord Russell......to go with certein 
persons that have offred to find treasure 
trovey...... ” Although the word ‘‘ treasure- 
trove,” with its variant spellings, had come 
into use, an Act of the Privy Council dated 
1593 used the expression ‘‘a pot of treasure 
found by them.” 

It may be remembered that digests, 
dictionaries, and other legal literature are, 
in the main, but reflections of the official 
and administrative practice of the king's 
servants, which, probably without reference 
to publication, have been proceeding steadily 
in the interests of the Crown. It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that the use of the word 
“treasure-trove” with the limited meaning 
preceded its appearance in the * Expo- 
sitiones.’ 

Coke heads a chapter (3 ‘ Inst.,’ 133) “ Of 
treasure trove” along with the words ** The- 
saurus inventus,” as though “treasure trove” 
was their true rendering. Yet in 2‘ Inst.,’ 
138, Coke uses “treasure” and ‘‘trove” 
separately, meaning by “treasure” what in 
3 ‘Inst.,’ 133, he calls “treasure trove.” At 
this period “treasure trove” was (hesaurus 
in a limited sense, for it did not comprehend 
all that was included under “ treasure which 
was found.” Then, as now, “treasure-trove” 
denoted only that thesaurus which, when its 
owner was unknown, came to the king zn jure 
corone. As regards inventus, it would appear 
that treasure-trove, before it was found, or, 
at any rate, dug out from its place of con- 


cealment, belonged to the Crown (* Mirror 
of Justices,’ lib. i. ch. iii. ; Case of Saltpetre, 
12-Rep. 13 Reg. ». Toole, xi. Cox’s C. C., 75; 
Regine,’ p. 128; Ruding's Coinage,’ 

The word cnrentus, or trove, might easily 
have given place to an equivalent, such as 

hidden,” “ secreted,” or “deposited,” for the 
words a/sconditus, occultatio, and depositio 
all occur in early writings on the subject, 
and, in common with the word cnventus, would 
have expressed the requisite idea. 

5 Upon the fact of thesaurus becoming 

treasure-trove,” and not *‘ treasure-hid,” &c. 
—although hiding is an important attribute 
of treasure-trove—it might have been possible 
for the Crown to base the argument that on 
a mere finding of treasure the property pre- 
sumptively vested in the Crown, so as to 
throw the burden of proof upon the finder 
that the treasure was not hidden, but was 
e., abandoned. Whether or no this argument 
would have been sound, ownerless treasure of 
a certain sort is now, pi'ima facie, treasure- 
trove (Attorney-General ». ‘Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1903, 2 Ch. 598). 

This note may be concluded by stating 
what at the present,day appear to be 
the essential attributes of treasure - trove 
although to establish the accuracy of the 
definition would occupy far more space than 
is here permissible. ‘Treasure-trove, then 
consists of gold or silver advertently de- 
posited anywhere withuut abandonment, the 
owner being unknown. ; 

Wituram Marry. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘Love's Lasour’s Lost,’ I. i. 47-8.~ 
Q, these are barren tasks, too hard to keep 
Not to see ladies, study, fast, not sleep! : 

So far as | have noticed, no review of the 
latest volume in the ** New Variorum ” series 
mentions the somewhat remarkable slip in the 
textual note on the second line quoted above 
It is, of course, agreed that fo is understood 
before each of the last three verbs. It is not 
true, however, that not is understood before 
the second and third verbs, making the line 
read, as Furness gives it, : 

Not to see ladies, not fo study, nor fo fast, not to 
sleep. 
Dr. Furness overlooks the fact that the poet 
states the “barren tasks” as follows: “Not to 
see ladies (negatively), fo study (affirmatively) 
to fast (attirmatively), not toslee (negatively) 
According to Biron's way of thinking, “hot 
to see ladies” was a deprivation; but “not 
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to study ” and “not to fast” would scarcely | desideratiosimem, in Zoilos malevolos et 


be considered hardships—the “ barren tasks” 
which he was seeking to escape. 
E. Mertos Dey. 
St. Louis. 


“Arr THE WORLD'S A sTAGE,” ‘As You 


Like It,’ IL. vii.— With this well-known | ©. 


passage may be compared the following, 
which is referred to at 6" S. iv. 311, but not 
wiven in full KOO LOS Bios upodos* 
jAdes, ides, Mundus scena, vita 
transitus: venisti, vidisti, abiisti.” 


p. 18 of ** Demophili, Democratis, et Secundi 
Sententie Morales a Luca Holstenio Edite 
Editio 
part of “ Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica,” &ec., 
Cantabrigiw, 1671 (edited by Tho. Gale). | 
There is the following foot-note :— 
KOO LOS Egregie Plotinus Enn. 3, 
lib. 2, ¢. 15, exetertim Ildpodos, vox ¢ theatro 
et media scena petita: estque primus chori 
ingressus in scenam, primusque ostentus, 
teste Polluce et Hephiestione.” 
Nosert Prerroint. 


‘Hamcet, ILL: Rosencrantz AND GUILDEN- 
sTern.—Although it is, I presume, now com- | 
monly known that the prototype of ‘Hamlet’ | 
is to be found (under the name Hamblet) in | 
the ‘Histoires Tragiques’ of Belleforest, the | 
first edition of which appeared in 1567, it 
may be worth while to point out that two 
of the characters in that wonderful play 
(Rosencrantz and Guildenstern) have their 
names taken from those of real personages, 
contemporaries of Shakespeare. Axel Gyl- 
denstjern was made Governor of Norway, 
and Jorgen Rosenkrands of Jutland, in the 
reign of Frederick who died in 1588. 
Nosenkrands died in 1596, but his son Holger | 
(latinized into Oligerus) was a great friend 
of Tycho Brahe, the astronomer, and, after | 
the death of the latter in 1601, edited a 
second edition of his ‘Astronomiz Instauratie | 
Mechanica’; the first had become very rare, 
the greatest part of the copies printed having | 
been-sent as presents.* The principal object 
of that work was to interest the emperor 
Rudolph LI. in the astronomical instruments 
and labours of the author. The names and | 
arms of Gyldenstjern and Rosenkrands, and | 
other noblemen, appear on the frontispiece. | 
The former was Tycho’s cousin. Holger | 
Rosenkrands inserted some Latin verses, | 
‘tad generosum Yirum Tychonem Braheum 


de Knudstrup, cognotum et aftinem suum 


* One of these is now in the Library of the 
British Museum, and has Tycho’s autograph of 
presentation on the fly-leaf, 


| haustive ‘ Life of Tycho.’ 


This is | 
the last but one of “ Democratis Sententiz,’ 


| Hamlet’s mouth seem not to have any refer- 


|supposed by Korting, s.». 


inscios.” For many of the above particulars 
I am indebted to Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer’s ex- 
W. T. Lyxw. 

[Letters on the subject of Shakespeare's use of 
the names Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appeared 
in The Atheneum of 21 May, 1904, from Mrs. 
’. Stopes, and of 4 June from Mr. Percy Simp- 
son. } 


I. x.—Aufidius exclaims, 

_ Nor Phane, nor Capitoll, 
The Prayers of Priests, nor times of Sacrifice : 
Embarquements all of Fury, shall lift up 
Vheir rotten Priviledge, and Custome ‘gainst 
My hate to Marcius. 

Charles Knight suggests “‘ embargoes all of 
fury.’ The context points to something 


| which restrains fury. ‘‘Embankments” seems 


to me to enlighten the passage. 
T. B. Witmsuurst. 


“MicHING MALLICHO” (9 S. xi. 504; 10% 
S. i. 162; ii. 344, 524),—These words in 


ence to stinginess or unjust hoarding, but 
simply to mean “ tricky or mischievous evil.” 
May not the word “miching,” then, come 
from the Italian ‘* michelaccio,” “a tricky 
vagabond,” which itself comes from the 
Spanish “miquelito,” a pejorative form of 
Michael, the proper meaning of which is “‘a 
vilgrim to the shrine of Michael,” who was, 
| presume, the patron saint of tricksters? 
The word is found in French under the form 
“miquelet,” which was applied to a Spanish 
bandit. As “mallico” is confessedly the 
Spanish word “malhecho” = Ital. “mal-fatto,” 
it seems likely that the two words will have 
been an echo of some Spanish phrase current 
at the time. The French word “ miche,” from 
Latin “mica,” seems to throw little light 
upon this passage: the word ‘‘to mike” is 
given in Barrére and Leland as a tailor’s 
word for “to skulk”; but “ trickiness” seems 
rather the idea intended to be conveyed by 
Hamlet. 

The word ‘ galopin,” a messenger boy, has 
been derived from ga/oper, the derivation of 
which word has been much discussed, and is 
** quadrupedo ” 
(7619), to be probably from “*valuppare,” from 
** vapulo.” 

“ Micania” is glossed in Ducange as “la 
ingeniosit®.” The Michael referred to may 
be one of the numerous Byzantine emperors 
of that name. H. A. Srrona. 

University, Liverpool. 


‘Tur Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA’: Friar 
Parrick (10 8. ii. 344, 523).—The interesting 
comment from Dr. Morgan and Dr. Prarrt is 
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its own justification, but with all respect for 
the opinions of my betters it is clear to me 
that the circumstances require that another 
friar be meant as witness to the flight of 
Silvia and Eglamour. The appointment was 
for Friar Patrick’s cell in the evening, and 
from there the fugitives went to “the forest 
not three leagues off.” If Friar Patrick had 
expected to meet Silvia at his cell ata certain 
hour, it is hardly probable that he would 
have been wandering in penance through a 
distant forest, where it is stated a friar met 
and recognized Silvia’s companion. Note the 
care with which it is explained (V. ii. 38) 
how the second friar happened to be absent 
from his priestly haunts—he was doing 
penance. Friar Lawrence was evidently not 
discharging the duties of a confessor at the 
time he met the wanderers in the forest, since 
he was then himself a penitent, which is an 
additional reason for our believing that he 
was not the Friar Patrick who was to have 
met Silvia at the cell. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis, 


“PucetLe” in ‘1 Henery VIL’ (10% S. ii. 
524).—Pucelle is not taken as a surname in 
one line of the play :— 

Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dog-fish. 
Act L. se. iv. 
The writer must have known the meaning of 
the word. ‘ Virgin” and “drab” are evi- 
dently contrasted here. E. YarRpDLey. 


‘Tue PENALTY or Apam,” ‘As You Like 
Ir,’ IL. i. (10 § ii. 524).—In the variorum 
edition, 1821, the line is, 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam. 
The old commentators thought that this 
reading was right. It agrees with the con- 
text, and dispels all doubt. It seems likely 
that Shakspeare had in his mind the words 
in the extract, “ Both heat and cold did vexe 
him sore,” when he made the Duke speak of 
the penalty of Adam as being the seasons’ 
difference. The Duke is making the best of 
this adversity. If we admit ut, instead of 
not, we can read the whole of this admirable 
scene without a doubt as to the meaning of 
any part of it; and this is an uninterrupted 
pleasure which we do not always have in 
reading Shakspeare’s works. 
E. YARDLEY. 


ZEMSTVO AND has been 
recently asserted that the Russian Zémstvo 
and Zemsky-Sobor (7.¢,, a county council and 
a general ——— of them, or Etats-Géné- 
raux or Landstiinde, by way of comparison) 
are a mere restoration of some ancient in- 


stitution in Russia. Let me correct this 
error. As Prof. Morfill kindly pointed out 
to me, these Zémstvos did not exist in former 
times, and, for this reason, the very word 
which denotes a Z‘mstvo does not occur. 
except in the latest dictionaries of the Russian 
language, as, for instance, in Alexandrov’s 
*Russian-Eng. Dictionary,’ published at St. 
Petersburg in 1885. Even the new edition of 
Dal’s ‘Russian Dictionary,’ which is still in 
progress, does not contain the word. Some 
centuries ago Russia was endowed, indeed, 
with a sort of national council, called Veéche, 
still preserved in the Polish word “ wiec,” /.c., 
a popular assembly. But it had fallen long 
ago into desuetude. H. Kress. 


James Quix, THE Actor.—To all_ those 
interested in the history of the drama in this 
country, the unveiling by Sir Henry Irving 
on 17 February of a tablet on the house 
No. 4, Pierrepont Street, Bath, where this 
distinguished actor lived and where he died, 
will be a matter for congratulation. From 
1734 until the appearance of Garrick in 1741, 
Quin was universally looked upon as the 
first actor in England. Born in London, of 
Irish parentage, on 24 February, 1693, he 
made his first appearance upon the stage tp 
1714 at Dublin. He afterwards made his 
way to London, where he played minor parts 
at Drury Lane for some time. In 1716, 
through the sudden illness of a leading actor, 
he was called upon to take the part of 
Bajazet in the famous play of ‘Tamerlane,’ 
and this was the first great success of his life. 
The next year he exchanged Drury Lane for 
Rich’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
he remained as a leading actor for seventeen 
years. The two characters in which he 
succeeded best were Capt. Macheath in ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera’ and Falstaff. In 1734 he 
returned to Drury Lane, on such terms, says 
Cibber, ‘tas no hired actor had _ before 
received.” In 1746 he and Garrick acted 
together in ‘The Fair Penitent,’ but the 
latter’s superiority was admitted by all com- 
petent judges, and — withdrew from the 
stage in 1751 and settled down at Bath, where 
he died, and was buried in the Abbey in 1766. 
The Corporation of Bath is to be congratu- 
lated on the way it is gradually marking all 
the houses rendered famous by distinguished 
citizens. Frepertck T. Hipcame. 


Cuvurcu Mustc.—The following, though of 
modern production, so happily presents an 
osa-onetd figure and style that it deserves to 
be known to a wider circle than the village 
of Warnham. Here in the Sussex church- 

yard, not far from the spot where Shelley 
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was born, stands the stone inscribed with 
th words 
*Sa od o the Memory of Michael Turner, clerk 
u a sexton of this parish for 0) vears, from Jen. ly. 
i830, to 20, ISSO. Born May 2, Died 
Is, 
His duty done, beneath this stone 
Old Michael lies at rest. 
His rustic rig, his song, his jig 
Were ever of the best. 
With nodding head, the choir he led, 
That none should start too soon: 
lhe second too, he sang full true, 
His viol played the tune. 
And when at last his age had passed, 
‘ine hundred—less eleven, 
With fait hful cling to tiddle stris 
He sang himself to Heaven. 
It would be interesting to know how long 
old Miet continued to play his violin in 
‘hurch. In the country district with which 
L am acquainted the band of various instru- 
ments ceased to perform such service in the 
thirties, the time at which he began to be 
sexton. But doubtless he began to play 
early, being trained by some sonal 
predecessor. The leaders of the choir were 
important in those days. In my own old 
parish in Oxfordshire I have been told that 
me choragus had at one time complete com- 
nand over the aged rector. He not only | 
lose the yor (versions of tl i 
yse days), but also gave them out himself 
in such terms as “ Let us sing to the praise 
and glory of God the hundredth Psalm 
HiprocLipes. 


+! 


For modern instrumental choirs see 8" 8. i. 195, 
i, 49S; 11.155 vii. 127, 152, SIL; viii. 272; S. 
villi. 

*Pripe” as a Vers.—On p.7 of the third | 
volume of The Musical Miscellany (1729) the | 
use of the verb pride in the song ‘On the | 
Death of Lora, a Lady's Parrot,’ by Mr. 
Baker, is perhaps worth noting :— 

No more let Lesbia’s Sparrow pride 

How much for him his Mistress sigh’d, 

What Tears were shed :—thy Boast may be, 

That brighter Eyes have wept for thee. 

In this context pride appears to mean /otst, 
prede himself on considering how 
much, «Ke. E. S. Dopuson. 


This use of pride is illustrated in Annandale’s | 
four-volume ‘Imperial Dict.” by a quotation from 
Swift, but the reference is not supplied. In the 
*Encyclopedic’ appears: “‘You only prive in 
your own abasement’ (H. Brooke, * Fool of (uality,’ 

368).”] 

Tue Avrnor or ‘ THRALMA AND CLEARCHTUS.’ 

Perhaps | was too hasty in identifying at 
S" S. xu. 441 the John Chalkhill who was 
buried in Winchester Cathedral in May, 1679, 
with the eldest son of Ion Chalkhill. There 


was a John Chalkhill, of Westminster, whose 
estate was administered to, on 13 April, 1642, 
by Margaret Browne, the natural and lawful 
sister (Commissary Court of Westminster, 
Act Rock, 1642, folio 121). I have shown 
that John Chalkhill’s youngest sister was 
named Margaret ; she may have married a 
Browne cousin. Gorvox 


Axvari, Perstan Poet.—I cannot find that 
any of this poet’s works have appeared in 
E nglish. The following, which I have trans- 
lated from the text in Pizzi’s ‘ Chrestomathie 
Dersane,’ 1889, is interesting, as being so 
remarkably Western in its ideas. I fear my 
version is rough, but I have succeeded in 
preserving the rhythm of the original, which 
1s decasyllabie (— ~ —' — | ~ 

What is Love: It is but to be a slave, 

‘To be sorrow’s {o friend, acquaint with hate ; 

To be slain by the dagger of mishap, 

To be target to arrows of ill-fate : 

When thy love decks her limbs with many bands, 

To be bound with not any of those bonds ; 

Te be all the day long beneath her heel, 

Like the tress-tips she treads beneath her heel ; 

When the sun of her face shall deign to shine, 

To be dust of the air before the sun ; 

To give pleasure. the more thou feelest pain, 

To expect not one pleasure in return : 

And the mugh trodde *n beneath a hundred slights, 

To be faithful, Love’s duties to fulfil 

And thys self to be millstone in that hour 

When thy bones Love shall grind as in a mill. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Sax."—A sre or ser is slater’s tool 
(‘E. Dial. Dict.’). This must be what is 
meant by the mysterious “Saxon — seac” 
quoted as the equivalent of “Secu’” in the 
query on the ‘Saxton Family of Saxton’ (ante, 
p. 129). Of course, the A.-S. word is seas ; 
and the spelling sete is just as impossible as 
the acc ompany ing statement that the Latin 
for “axe” is securus. Water W. SKEart. 


‘InpEX oF ArcH OLOGICAL Parers.’— 
Prof. Gross mentions at p. 10 of his ‘Sources 
and Literature of English History,’ 1900, 
that “‘ Mr. Gomme is preparing an Index of 
Archwological Papers published from 1682 
to 1890.” Mr. Gomme has done yeoman 
service in his annual indexes, and in the 
admirably indexed “Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” No one who has used such an 


| index can fail to recognize the difliculties of 


the task—quite apart from its bulk—which 
would dismay any less intrepid energy. But 
I think I express the feelings of the vast 
majority of your readers in assuring Mr. 
Gomme that we look forward with impatience 


for this further boon. G. ¥. 


| 
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Qucrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their «jueries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Great Hottow at Hampsteap.— The 
question, Where was this tree? was asked in 
the First Series, but did not elicit any reply. 
Hollar’s engraving of it (Vertue, No. 70; 
Parthey, No. 979) was reproduced by Park 
in his ‘History of Hampstead, Middlesex,’ 
together with extracts from the letterpress 
with which it is surrounded on the broadside 
in which it was issued: but Park adds the 
following foot-note: ‘‘ I have not ascertained 
the situation of this tree.” In the Print- 
fioom, British Museum, there is a proof im- 
pression, unlettered except “ W. Hollar delin. 
et sculp. 1653,” but under is inscribed in an 
old hand “ Langley Park, near Windsor.” 

There are three Hampsteads in Berkshire : 
Hampstead Norris, in which parish Langley 
Park is situated, Hampstead Marshall, and 
East Hampstead. The doggerel verses which 
surround the print do not yield us any de- 
finite clue, and an inquiry of the lady who at 
present resides at Langley Park elicited only 
a very courteous expression of regret that she 
could not give me any information on the 
subject. 

I have not been able to trace any allusion 
to the tree either in Middlesex or Berkshire 
books, or in works on remarkable trees. The 
exact locality of this tree is still an open ques- 
tion. Of quite exceptional interest, and en- 
graved by one of the foremost of artists, it does 
seem strange that all evidence of its identity, 
save such as can be learned from the lines 
on the broadsheet, should have apparently 
disappeared. May I express a hope that this 
repetition of the query may lead to definite 
information ! GeorRGE Porrer. 

10, Priestwood Mansions, Highgate, N. 


Meapow at Westuore. — Can 
any one inform me of the whereabouts of a 
deed, dated 
Chappell and Chappell meadow” of West- 
hope, near Craven Arms, Salop? The deed 
was seen some years ago by a gentleman now 
deceased, and the writer, who wishes to 
consult it, will be glad to hear in whose 
custody it now is. a ome 

STRATFORD RESIDENTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century.—I have a King James’s Bible, in 
somewhat bad condition, but still unrestored, 
which has several names written in it, of 
people who lived at “ Stratford” in the middle 


1650, referring to the “old | 


of the eighteenth century, and I should be 
thankful if any of your readers recognize 
their patronymics as those of families be- 
longing to Stratford-on-Avon or elsewhere. 
John Pearshouse is my name, 
And England is my nation; 
Stratford is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 
April ye 25th, 1729. 
If any one this book should find, 
1 hope that they will be so kind, 
For to restore it unto me 
Whose name in writing you may see. 
John Pearshouse. 
The other names recorded are John Drury, 
Stratford, 1751/2; Robert Mercer, Stratford, 
1752; H. Drury ; and Henry Pearshouse. 
S. MARcERISON. 
Grey Gables, Calverley, Leeds. 
[John Pearshouse may possibly be connected with 
the Persehouse mentioned avr, p. 167, by Mr. P. 
MONTFORT. ] 


Bisnor Coienso.—I shall be glad if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will recommend me an 
account of the excommunication of Bishop 
Colenso of Natal, and say how long after the 
severance with the Church of England he 
and his followers continued to work in South 
Africa. (Miss) GertTrUDE AGAR. 

137, St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester. 


Seventrentu-Century Historicat TRAcT. 
—I recently purchased a little tract relating 
to the execution of Charles I., which I think 
may interest your readers, and perchance 
some one may be able to enlighten me as to 
its author :— 

“TAL. Title] Ecclesix | gemitus 
tisticA Tyrannide. | Thren. v 15 & seq. | [4 lines] 
Anno Dom. 1649 | “Ere Martyrii Caroli Britan- 
niarum Regis | anno primo. | [A2} [Device, preface] 
LBonis Omnibus, | Hodierats & Posteris. | [Ends 
Ad verso.| Scribebam Anno Salutis 1649. | -Ere 
Martvrii Caroli I. Regis anno primo. | Regni que 
Caroli JI. Britanniarum &c. Regis | Anno Primo, | 
[A5, p. 1.] Ecclesiv gemitus, &c. Metrum Primum. 

P.48, D4 verso, “* Metrum quartum ” ends. [P. 49, 

14.] Magni manes | Carolii | Regis & Martyris. | 
[P. 52 verso, D7 ends.] In Urbe Regia sine Rege, 
| Anno | Regibus Funesto, mense nul | lis Febrius 
| Expiando | die atro.” D8, exvata. 12mo. 
Hazlitt, iii. 42, mentions a copy, but gives 
no particulars. The British Museum has a 
icopy of a later edition, which is quite 
differently printed, and does not include 
colophon. It is dated 13 July by Thomason 
as time when received, and is catalogued 
under ‘Anabaptist Tyranny.’ Hazlitt cata- 
logues it under *Chureh.’ H. Peacu. 

37, Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


sub | Anabap- 


Rocgve’s AND Horwoop's Mars or Lonpon. 
—Rocque’s ‘Survey of London,’ 1745,” and 


| Horwood’s ‘Map of London,’ 1794, must have 
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cost an enormous sum of money. Neither 
Rocque nor Horwood could possibly have 
recovered a tithe of the expense of these 
surveys from the subscription lists. It would 
be most interesting to know who bore the 
cost of the actual surveys and for what 
purpose they were really prepared. The 
same question to a greater extent applies to 
Rocque’s splendid plan of the environs. 
ARTHUR ASHBRIDGE. 


“ Unpertaker.”—I should be glad to know 
at what period this word began to be used 
exclusively in the sense of a manager of 
funerals. 


or Moreronnampsteap, Devon. — 
I should be grateful for further information 
about persons bearing the surname of Hill 
living at Moretonhampstead in the sixteenth | 
and seventeenth centuries. I have exhausted 
the Parish Register and Exeter Probate 
Registry, and with the help of a Chancery | 
suit (Hill ». Norsworthy, 1696) and Subsidy 
Roll I can trace back a descent to 1588. The | 
name, however, was flourishing at Moreton | 
before that; but I have only fragmentary | 
references to earlier individuals. I shall be 
glad toexchange notes with any one interested 
in the same family. R.H. Erxest Hitt. 

os, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


State Ciups.— Can any one inform me 
when and where these clubs first obtained 
this name! As they are now generally 
known by this name and were recently 
prominent in the newspapers, I presume it 
is needless to explain that they are working- 
class benefit societies, whose balance in hand 
is annually shared by the members. Accord- 
ing to Wilkinson's * Mutual Thrift’ (1891) | 
they are also known as “ Birmingham | 
societies,” though ** without honour” at that | 
city. The same writer observes that they 
are common in Nottingham and Sheftield, 
some dating from the eighteenth century. | 
Further north, Mackenzie mentions there 
were at least fifty of these ** Annual Benefit 
Societies,” as he calls them, in 1827 at New- 
castle alone. But where did they first become 
known as Slate Clubs ? J. Dormer. 


“Farkers.”—In Gibson's edition of Cam- 
den, 1695 (“ Additions to the Isle of Man”), 
it is stated, “ Neither partridges nor farkers 
will live in this isle, though imported.” What 
are “ farkers”? P. G. Rare. 


Tuert rrom Sir Grorce Warren. — Can 
any reader detail specifically the sensational 
circumstances under which the order of the 
George was stolen from Sir George Warren 


at a Viceregal Drawing-Room in Ireland, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century ? 
It is alluded to in the following epigram :— 
When daring Blood first plann'd to steal the Crown 
He chose the Cassock, Circingle, and Gown. 

So female thieves the Prelate’s dress assume, 

And even rob within the Drawing- Room. 


W. J. L. 


Farrecy or THe Pavition Toeatre.—Can 
any reader versed in theatrical annals tell 
me when a Mr. Farrell was manager of the 
Pavilion Theatre? It was before 1541. 

AYEAHR. 

**Luc.”"—I should be glad if one of your 
numerous readers could inform me what 
kind of an animal a “luc” is. I found it 
named on the heading of a correspondent’s 
business memorandum. 

Constant READER. 

Tom Suertpax.—What is the work referred 
to in the following extract (24 February, 1816) 
from the ‘Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan,’ ii. 125?— 

“She might complain, like the lady in Tom 
Sheridan’s novel, who said she passed a very dull 
evening among a set of grave people, that sat in a 
circle and talked all manner of goodness for three 


hours. 
W. P. Courtney. 


American PLAcE-NAMES.—I am anxious to 
learn the title of a book containing various 
quaint pieces of try and prose, also the 
name of its publisher. I remember that in 
one piece of poetry a number of American 
names of places are brought in, one verse 
running something as follows :— 

Here wander two beautiful rivers, 
Fed by many a runlet and brook ; 
The one is the Skoodonabskoosis, 
The other the Skoodonabskook 
Perhaps one of your readers can help me. 
ENQuirer. 

Byrrox anp Greek Grammar. — Is there 
any truth in the statement | came upon 
recently, that Byron was the author of a 
Greek grammar? b. M. 

Philadelphia. 

“Monxmoutn STREET OF LITERATURE.” — 
Macaulay, in his essay on Machiavelli, alludes 
to the “ threadbare tinsel from the Rag Pairs 
and Monmouth Streets of literature.” Why 
** Monmouth Street”! 

{Monmouth Street was known in the eighteenth 
century for the sale of second-hand suits. 

Thames Street gives cheeses, Covent Garden fruits ; 
Moorfields old books, and Monmouth Street old suits. 
Gay, * Trivia,’ ii. 547-8. ] 

Heratpic.—What family owns these arms ? 

Azure three hounds courant arg. ; on a chief 


n 


cv 
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arg. three hunting horns purpure (? gules). 
Crest, full-rigged ship with sails set. “ Pro- 
videntia.” Please excuse faulty terminology. 


Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Libau, Russia. 


Marmont Famity.—I shal) be much ob- 
liged if some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give 
me information about the crest and motto 
of the Marmont or De Marmont family. The 
family is descended from Marshal Victor (de) 
Marmont, who was famous under Napo- 
leon I. 

There is a tradition that the first member 
of the family to come to England did so con- 
cealed in a butter-tub, in order to escape 
arrest in some religious persecution, and that 
a butter-tub was henceforward adopted as 
the crest. No copy of the crest can be found 
in the family, however, nor can it be traced 
in any of the well-known books of crests. 


athe 


Tom Taytor on Wuewett.—In the early 
forties, after a scene between the Senior 
Judge of Assize and Dr. Whewell, Tom Taylor 
wrote a ‘“‘lay,” of which the following verses 
are all that are remembered :— 

Ye stoute Maister of Trinitie 
A vowe to Ciod did maike 

Ne Judge ne Sheritfe through his back doore 
Their waye to Courte sholde taike. 


Come hither to me, my Porters three, 
Come hither, Moonlight, to me! 
Tho’ he be Lorde in the Justice Hall, 
I'll be Maister of Trinitie. 
Can any one inform me whether this lay 
was penees, and, if so, where it is to be 
foun Artuur DENMAN. 
29, Cranley Gardens, Kensington. 


CALEDONIAN — Robert Bu- 
chanan, in ‘My First Book’ (Chatto, 1897), 
speaking of his struggling bohemian days, 
says (the wording may not be exact) :— 

““My favourite place of refreshment was the 
Caledonian Cotfee-house in Covent Garden, where 
for a few pence one could procure a meal of steam- 
ing hot coffee and toasted muttins—muttins soaking 
in butter, worthy of the gods! Then I would light 
my pipe and issue forth, glowing and oleaginous, 
into the lighted streets.” 

Is this coffee-house still in existence? and, 
if so, what is its address? 


Bripcer’s Hitt. — Could any of your 
readers give me information pompestias the 
origin of the name of Bridger’s Hil 


Prof. Bell notes as a curious fact that 
Hogmer, Woolmer, and Cranmer Ponds, 
which are in the same neighbourhood, are 
named respectively from the wild boar, the 


1, Hants ? | 


wolf (Wolvemer), and the crane, indicative 
of the time when the wild boar, wolf, and 
crane roamed in Woolmer Forest. It may be 
that Bridger's Hill takes its name from some 
ancient clan who settled there. ~ 

‘Could bridgers” be badgers? This is possibly 
a wild suggestion. } 


Beglics, 


COLISEUMS OLD AND NEW. 
(10 §, ii. 485, 529: iii. 52, 116.) 

Mer. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey, in the con- 
cluding sentence of his very interesting 
notice, writes, “It would be of considerable 
interest if the name of the proprietor in 1845 
could be put on record.” As a boy I was 
often taken to the Colosseum, and well re- 
member the pleasure that these visits gave 
me, and I quite agree with Mr. Harvanp- 
Ox ey that pleasure-seekers in those days 
were well catered for. It occurred to me 
that my friend Mr. Edmund William Brad- 
well, of 112, Great Portland Street—the 
nephew of the Mr. William Bradwell who 
was ——— for the whole design of the 
remodelled building, and himself employed 
thereon — might afford some information 
which would be of value. He most obligingly 
furnished me with the following particulars, 
which may prove of interest to readers of 
‘N.& 

“The purchasers of the property in 1845 were 
Messrs. Montague & Turner; they were large 
cement merchants, and, as stated in the particulars 
given by Mr. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey, the whole 
of the buildings and surroundings were entirely 
altered and remodelled for exhibition from the 
designs and plans of my uncle, Mr. W. Dradwell, 
and carried out by him with the assistance of 
my father, Mr. E. Bradwell, both known for 
many years for their mechanical skill in the old 
Covent Garden Theatre. The general arrangements 
were really the pioneers of many details of the 
Crystal Palace, Earl's Court, and other exhibitions 
of the kind. Most of the work was carried out in 
a very permanent manner, and by the ingenious 
way that the promenade paths were led about 
through modelled classic ruins, fountains, &c., 
gave the impression of the place being much 
more extensive than it was, especially with the 
Swiss scenery and chalets, and real waterfalls, fir 
trees, kc.; also the stalactite caverns were very 
elaborate, and, with the aid of looking-glass reflec 
tions. added to the distances, &c. 

“The large painting of ‘ London by Day,’ which 
was round the walls of the centre building, was 
all repainted and restored by Mr. Parris. It was 
viewed from an upper balcony looking down as 
from the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was 
approached by a centre lift and staircase; the 
surrounding space at the ground floor below the 
picture was formed into an art gallery or saloon 
round the whole circle with white marble columns, 
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frieze, &c., and rows of life-size figures, as at 
the Crystal Palace; this was called the *(lypto- 
theca,’ and concerts were held there, and, being 
carpeted, it formed an attractive promenade. 

* The new picture, * London by Night, was de- 
signed and contrived by Mr. W. Bradwell, and 
painted by Messrs. Danson and Telbin, the latter the 
father of the present scenic artist, and was painted 
in sections on large frames covered in canvas, which 
all folded down below the day picture out of sight, 
aud by a mechanical arrangement were drawn up 
to the horizon for the night, a space being retained 
behind for the lighting-up the windows of the 
buildings and gas lights. Also cloud effects were 
managed by lantern slides passing across the 
moon, &c 
* The drawing of the night picture was obtained 
by tracing on linen the whole of the original picture, 
and then transferring it to the frames in sections, 
which was a work of great labour, and required a 
great number of assistants. I myself formed one, 
heing a very young man at the time. 

MR. OXLEY mentions not seeing any bazaar stalls. 
hink the only ones were in the Swiss chalets for 
j ticles, and these were also used for refresh- 
ent rooms 
‘The * Cyclorama’ with the earthquake of 


et. Although connected with the Colosseum, 
t was quite a separate exhibition. It was a very 
iborate affair, with many moving and mechanical 
tlects, and was also designed and carried out by 
Mr. W. Bradwell. 
“IT may mention a curious incident which took 
place at the private press view. When the earth- 
quake was proceeding with every sort of con- 
trivance for thunder and lightning, and in the midst 
of the din, there came suddenly a tremendous crash, 
which shook the visitors in their seats. They 
thought that was the finest effect of all. My uncle, 
who was sitting with them, jamped up and went 
round tothe back. When he returned he said he 
was sorry they would not be able to repeat that 
effect again. He explained that a gas explosion 
had jast taken place in a shop in Albany Street, 
and blown nearly the whole of the front of a 
house out opposite the exhibition. I had these 
particulars from the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard, who 
was present at the time. 
‘When the property was sold, the building was 
pulled down, and the ground is now covered by the 
f Colosseum Terrace.” 


houses 


There is a good wood engraving of the | 


exterior of the Colosseum in the second 
volume of Orr's ‘The Land We Live In.’ 
F. A. Russert. 
4, Nelzarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


Even now the wonders of the old Coliseum 
in Regent's Park have not been exhausted. 
The name of the proprietor in 1845, which 
Mr. W. E. Hartanp-Ox ey points out 
would be of considerable interest if placed 
on record, was that of Mr. W. Brad- 
well, formerly of Covent Garden Theatre. 
It was this gentleman, whose genius in 
decorative art and in the production of 
wonderful scenic effects was at the time 
well known, who undertook to revive the 


isbon was in a building purposely built in Albany | 


drooping fortunes of this prodigious world 
of wonders. He remodelled ont renovated 
the whole of the interior and the artificial 
gardens, embellishing them with a thousand- 
and-one agremens, outdoing the enterprise of 
the first projector, Mr. Hornor, about three- 
and-twenty years previously. The Panorama 
of London was almost entirely repainted by 
Mr. E. T. Parris, who originally received 
from Mr. Hornor the drawings which con- 
stituted the material for the great picture. 
At its renovation it was said to have 
possessed a higher interest than ever. It 
should be noted that Braham, the vocalist, 
had had a hand in its proprietorship, having 
some years previous to Bradwells advent 
purchased the place for the giving of 
concerts, theatrical performances, &c. ; but 
he failed to put new life into it, so the 
interior of the rotunda was entirely recon- 
structed from designs by Mr. Bradwell. The 
frieze of the dome was enriched with the 
entire Parthenaic procession from the Elgin 
| marbles, over which, in panels, were twenty 
allegorical subjects painted in fresco. The 
mountings, cornices, &c., were in gold, 
modelled by Mr. Henning, Jun., and painted 
by Mr. Absolon. Amongst the ruins were 
those of the Temple of Venus, the Parthenon, 
a Roman fountain, the Arch of Titus, the 
| Temple of Vesta, the a ng of Theseus, and 
| the Temple of the Sibyls at Terni. The 
‘appointments of the Swiss Cottage were 
“surprisingly {mproved.” And here were 
ithe lake, the distant mill, the cottage, the 
bridge, and the mountain firs. Beyond the 
lake to the left was the Mer de Glace, in 
the centre the towering Mont Blane, with 
huge piles of rocks and glaciers below, all 
jadmirably painted by Danson. Down the 
| rock rushed a cataract, discharging water at 
the rate of 800 gallons in a minute. See 
further The Illustrated Family Journal, 1845. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakn. 
| The Times, 13 January, 1829, gave a very 
favourable account of the private view of the 
Colosseum, then in a somewhat unfinished 
| state, and again when completed, 13 August. 
The price of admission was 5s. each person. 
On the failure of Mr. Hornor, in 1831 or 1833, 
'it changed hands several times, and finally 
closed in 1863, remaining empty until 
demolished in 1875. 

In the British Museum is a collection of 
Colosseum programmes from 1836 to 1840, of 
a most miscellaneous description. During 


this time the entertainments included marble 
groupings, dissolving views, Swiss Cottage, 
conservatories, Bedouin Arabs, French plays, 
Snglish ballads (Mr. Braham, Madame Sala, 
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&c.), stupendous picture of London, plays 
and operas (Braham appeared as Tom Tug 
in ‘The Waterman,’ with Madame Sala as 
Mrs. Bundle, &c.). The price of admission 
was 3s. Gi., then 2s. 6d., and finally 1s. 

In 1823 Mr. Thomas Hornor published a 
prospectus of ‘The View of London and 
Surrounding Country,’ from an observatory 
over the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. 
Hornor gives a section of the dome and the 
scaffolding round the ball and cross, with 
the observatory above, from which the views 
were taken. 

Among the artists employed was George 
Chambers, a native of Whitby. When ten 
years of age he went to sea in a coasting 
vessel ; he was early devoted to drawing, and 
after many vicissitudes was adopted by a 
Mr. Crawford, a publican at Wapping Wall, 
also a native of Whitby. Having heard of 
Mr. Hornor, Crawford took the boy to that 
gentleman, who was amused at the boy’s 
being able to paint, and asked to see a 
specimen of his work. 
astonished at a picture he produced that 
he at once engaged young Chambers, who, 
from the nature of his calling, surprised all by 
the way he hauled himself up by pulleys and 
got to work. At the close of the day Mr. 
Hornor said, “I want a word with you, 
sailor. 1 have only to tell you this, that you 
have done, ina most masterly manner, more 
work in a day than a fine German artist 
spoiled in a week,” and according to the 
‘D.N.B. he was employed for several years. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ spells the name Horner, but in 
the London Directories, 1823, &c., is “Thomas 
Hornor, Land Surveyor, 2, Robert Street, 
Adelphi,” the address from which his 
prospectus was published. 

Cuas. Smituers. 

47, Darnley Road, N.E. 


‘*Panoramas such-like exhibitions” 


have, I think, delighted us as well as our 
fathers. At any rate, I well remember seeing 
in London, in comparatively recent years, 
realistic panoramas of the Battle of Waterloo, 
the Siege of Paris, and Niagara Falls. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


We are travelling now on side issues, and 
mention having been made of exhibitions long 
extinct, which have left abiding impressions 
upon us, let me record one in the days of 
my childhood, the Diorama in Regent’s Park 
—perhaps it might more correctly be called 
acyclorama. One scene was very effective. 


A Swiss village was depicted with lights in 
the windows ; an avalanche then descended, 


Hornor was so 


| Garden. the 
| of these two, as the more juicy. 


covering all the houses, excepting the church, 
the spire of which peered above the snow. 
Another scene represented the Basilica of 
St. Paul. The room was darkened, but the 
light was thrown effectively on the scenes, as 
in the opening scene in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

One of Spooner’s transparent views repre- 
sented the Swiss village before and after the 
avalanche. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


** PompeLMous ” (10 §. iii. 168). —There are 
several kinds of large edible citrons, of which 
the pompelo and the shaddock are the best 
known, and are always on sale at Covent 
The pompelo is the more esteemed 
Both grow 
freely and ripen fruit at Hyéres and at 
Mentone. D. 

This has long been a cru. I have already 
begun to investigate it, by request of Dr. 
Murray, but my only discovery so far is a 
very old reference to it in Dutch, viz., in 
Walter Schouten’s ‘ Oost-Indische Voyagie, 


| Amsterdam, 1676, vol. ii. p. 165, where it 


printed pompelmoes. Although included in 
at least one Malay dictionary, it has not the 
appearance of being a Malay word. Its first 
element may be corrupted from Dutch 
pompoen, our pumpkin, which I find some old 
Datch authors actually use as a synonym for 
pompelmoes. Yet the editors of the great 
Dutch dictionary now in progress do not 
seem willing to own the word as Dutch. The 
termination -#oes has been identified, by 
some adventurous spirits, with Dutch moes, 
pot-herbs, greens. My objection to this theory 
would be that Dutch mves is neuter, whereas 
pompelmoes is feminine. See, for instance, 
Filet’s ‘Plantkundig Woordenboek voor 
Nederlandsch-Indie,’ 1876, p. 87, where we 
read of “eene kleinere soort der pompelmoes.” 
James Piatt, Jun. 


I join with your correspondent X., at the 
above reference, in the hope that the history 
of this word may be worked out in the 
‘H.E.D’ Meanwhile, if he be interested in 
the question, he will find most of what is 
worth knowing on the subject in Yule-Burnell, 
‘Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ second edition, 
p. 721, s.v. ‘Pommelo.’ EMERITUS. 

Cosas DE EspaXa (10% §. i. 247, 332, 458 ; 
ii. 474, 510)—Je remercie sincérement St. 
SwitnIn du trés intéressant article au sujet 
de Yopinion du R.P. Sarmiento sur le Christ 
de Burgos. 

Macquittant de la promesse que je lui avais 
faite de rechercher entre mes notes pour voir 
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si je trouvais quelqu’autre chose a lui com- 
muniquer, voici ce que j'ai trouve :— 


“Este Santo Cristo tiene un dedo menos en el 
»i6 derecho, el cual le quite un Sehor Obispo frances, 
Coonntele sus plantas, sin que ninguno lo advir- 
tiese ; y habiendole Hevado « aquel Reino, se dice 
hizo tantos prodigios como produjo cinifes el dedo 
de Dios en Keipto. Para ocultar esta falta, tiene 
los huevos de avestruz « sus plantas.”—‘ Historia 
del Santo Cristo de Burgos,’ por el Padre Pedro de 
Loriano, aio 1749, 


Ceci m'a ¢té confirmé par un carmiélite 
déchaussé résidant 4 Burgos, lequel amplifie 
ses renseignements en y ajoutant quelque 
chose sur la couronne qu'on voit sur les «ufs 
et dont St. SwITHIN nen dit rien, quoiqu’il 
possede une photographie du Christ. 

Voici ce qu’ajoute le Pére Loriano dans 
I'Histoire citce :— 

**El Sefor Don Pedro Giron, Maestre de Cala- 
trava, y Fundador de la gran casa de Osuna, recibi: 
una gran herida en la toma de Archidona, de la 
cual enfermo de muerte por habersela curado en 
falso. Llegaron empodrecersele los cascos de 
suerte que ni sus domesticos ni aun ¢l 4 si mismo 
— sufrir el fetor que despedia de la cabeza. 

tncomendose al SS. Cristo de Burgus, ofreciendo 
visitarle en su Santa Capilla si le daba salud y 
libraba del gran trabajo que padecia. Consiguiola 
en breve milagrosamente y viniendo 4 cumplir su 
promesa, agradecido al beneticio recibido, ofrecid 
doce marcos de plata y una corona de oro para el 
Santo Crucifijo...... Pusieron isu Majestad la corona 
de oro y guardaron la de espinas, como reliquia de 
especial estimacion en un cajon de la sacristia. 
A la majiana siguiente, descubriendo el P. Sacristan 
la santa [Imagen i unos peregrinos, reparé que tenia 
en su cabeza la corona de espinas que el dia antes 
él habia guardado y que no parecia la de oro. 


* Turbado con el suceso, subi: al altar y reparando 
con atencion, hall) la corona de oro al pic de la| 
eruz, como arrojada sobre una grada. Di: cuenta al 
Prior y demas reliziosos del convento de lo que habia | 
visto, y sospechando que podia ser efecto de una 
disposicion humana, volvieron otra vez «i mudar a 
S. M. la corona, poniendole la de oro en la cabeza 
y guardando la de espinas con especial cautela y 
custodia, pero al dia siguiente admiraron repetido 
el prodigio de ver coronado a 8. M. de espinasy 
hollando la corona de oro. Varecioles que para 
perpetua memoria del milagro, se debia poner 
patente i las plantas del Santa Crucifijo la corona 
de oro como lo hicieron. 

“ Esta corona de deshizo después para la Fabrica 
de la [glesia con facultad de la silla Apostolica y para 
la a sate tae de la memoria, tiene una de plata 
sobredorada actualmente i sus plantas el Divino 
Crucitijo.” 

Florencio pE Unmacon. 


DUVELLING S. iii. 49, 94).—Among my 
collections for a second edition of the ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names’ I find the ‘ British 
Code of Duelling.’ In collecting for a second 
edition I took a far wider view of the subject. 

always made a note of any book as to 


| Hamilton. On p. ix Bluett refers to 


which there appeared to me a possible clue | 


to the author's name, or about which there 
was anything curious. The result is that I 
have accumulated some 10,000 slips ; if we 
reduce these to half there is still enough fora 
large book. As I have said elsewhere, [ have 
made my last effort in bibliography, so that 
I shall never attempt anything more than 
desultory notes such as this. 

Though I am unable to give C. W. 8. the 
name of the author, I have something to say 
about the * Code of Duelling.’ The title goes 
on to say that it has “an appendix in which 
is strictly examined the case between the 
Tenth Hussars and Mr. Battier, Capt. 
Calla’n, Mr. Finch, &e.” Accordingly I have 
it under the name of Battier, though he was 
not the author, as appears from internal 
evidence. 

The Literary Gazette, 1824, p. 585, says the 
printing of the ‘ British Code’ is “extremely 
careless, and we fancy [it] will not have a 
second edition ”; but according to Mr. Thimm 
there are three different prints, though if Mr. 
Thimm is right not one of these is called 
second edition. 

The Aldine Magazine, 1839, has a paragraph 
telling us that after he was dismissed from 
his regiment, Cornet William Battier went to 
live on the Continent, devoting himself to 
literary pursuits, and that he died in Paris 
on 21 April, 1839, leaving a large family un- 
provided for. 

Your contributor anfe, p. 94, refers to 
* Duelling,’ by J. C. Bluett (second edition, 
1836). He will oblige by giving exact refer- 
ence to where Bluett says the ‘Code’ is by 
a 
copy of a work upon duelling by Joseph 
Hamilton,” but he gives no title, and clearly 
refers to Hamilton’s own autonymous book. 

Battier is a most uncommon name; it 
occurred tome that it was French, and in 
Quérard (‘La France Littéraire,’ 1827, vol. i. 
». 216) I find one Battier only, for a book on 
iesion, published in Paris in 1772. 

Then in Lorenz's ‘Catalogue Général’ I 
find another -William Battier (notice the 
English form of the forename), who was born 
in Paris in 1828, and is a professor of the 
English language there, his last publication 
in the British Museum being dated 1892. 

Gelli, in his ‘ Bibliografia, suggests 
“ Batier,” but this is a form I have not found 
anywhere, except in Thimm’s ‘ Bibliography 
of Fencing,’ but probably he has only copied 
Gelli, without investigation. 

I have spent several hours looking up the 
subject again; but I think contemporary 
periodical literature might be investigated 
with advantage. This may require a great 
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deal of research. If C. W. S. happens to 
know any one with plenty of time (according 
to popular opinion librarians have most of | 
this on their hands),I think the name of 
the author might be found. 

The Battiers in London were an “alien” 
family now extinct. As to this I hope to say 
something under ‘ Battier and Zornlin.’ 

THOMAS. 

Narbonne Avenue, S.W. 


“THe” As part or Titre (10 S. ii. 524; 
iii. 38, 115). — A conclusive answer to this 
should be that the word **the” is not used 
or required when it is not an integral part 
of the title. We should not say “the Notes 
and Queries” or “the Punch,” and it is as 
slovenly for English writers to write “the 
Temps” ov “the Débats” as for French to 
write “le Zimes” or “le Daily Chronicle.” 
Some have gone so far in absurdity as to 
write ** the Al-Koran.” 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


Marretrto Towers (10 §. i. 285, 356, 411, 
477).—F rom an interesting note on Martello 
Towers, which appeared in The Jilustrated 
London News of 15 January, 1848 (p. 30), I 
copy the following paragraph :— 

“The reason of the Government for adopting 
towers of this kind appears to have been owing to 
the resistance made by the Tower of Marte//a, in 
the Island of Corsica, to the British forces under 
Lord Hood and General Dundas in 1794. This 
Tower, which was of the form of an obtruncated | 
cone—like that of a windmill—was situated in 
Martella, or Martle Bay. As it rendered the land- | 
ing of the troops difticult, Commodore Linzee 
anchored in a bay to the westward, and there landed | 
the troops on the evening of the 7th of February, 
taking possession of a height that commanded the 
Tower. As the Tower impeded the advance of the 
troops it was the next day attacked from the bay 
by the Fortitude and Juno, but after a cannonade 
ol tee hours and a half the ships were obliged to 
haul off, the Fortitude having sustained consider- 
able damage from a red-hot shot discharged from 
the Tower. The Tower after having been can- 
nonaded from the height for two days surrendered : 
rather, it would appear, from the alarm of the 

rrison than from any great injury that the Tower 
nad sustained. The English, on taking possession 
of the fort, found that the garrison had originally 
consisted of thirty-three men, of whom two only 
were wounded, though mortally. The walls were 
of great thickness, and bomb-proof; and the parapet 
consisted of an interior lining of rush-matting, filled 
up to the exterior of the parapet with sand. The 
only guns they had were two 18-pounders. Upon 
this hint our Ministry appear to have subsequently 
acted, in ordering Martello Towers to be erected on 
— parts of the coast as seemed to be most assail- 
able. 


was demolished owing to its having become 
ruinous and useless. The destruction was 


accomplished by the aid of heavy charges of 
gun-cotton and dynamite. 

Some years ago a Martello Tower at Clacton- 
on-Sea was demolished by a cliff-slide. One 
of its old guns now lies embedded in the 
path on the undercliff. The date above its 
muzzle (1706) is clearly visible to the passer- 
by. Joun T. Pace. 

[A briefer account of the action in 1794 was sup- 
lied by W. 8S. at 10" S. i. 477 in a letter from Lord 
Hood. Is the date on the gun possibly 1796?) 


sucn” (10 §. iii. 49).—The meaning, 
of the words in the second extract given by 
J. T. F. seems to be that W. F. was introduced 
as “an artist and worth as a man” of the 
preceding sentence. Ido not think the words 
can be the equivalent of “ accordingly.’ 

B—r. 

WooLMEN IN THE Century (10"' 
S. ii. 448, 514).—In Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith’s 
work on ‘ English Gilds’ your correspondent 
will find information on his subject ; also in 
a brief account in Oliver’s ‘ History 


Treaty or Urrecut §. ii. 627).—Jacob 
Johan Doesburg, ‘De Wording van den 
Vrede van Utrecht. Proefschrift...... Utrecht.” 
Utrecht, 1886, 8vo. 


Rev. Ranpotrn (10'S. iii. 88) — 
Mr. Mason asked an almost identical question 
at 9°" S. i. 249, and received answers at ii. 116 
317, ¢.v. W. C. B. 

The Rev. Randolph Marriott, D.D., was 
the son of Augustine Marriott and Sarah, 
daughter of Peter Tooke, a merchant at 
Constantinople, his wife. He was born 
3 November, 1699, and was chaplain to 
H.M. George IL, and afterwards rector of 
Darfield, co. York. He married 26 October, 
1731, Lady Diana Fielding, third daughter of 
Basil, fourth Earl of Denbigh, and Hester, 
daughter of Sir Basil Firebrass, Bart., his 
wife. His death occurred 6 May, 1782 ; and 
his wife died 29 March, 1756, aged forty-nine 
years. Issue, fourteen children. 

Joux Rapcurre. 

Parisues (10 §. iii. 128).—A corre- 
spondence on the above subject occurred in 
the Daily Mail in May, 1901, and December, 
1903. From the information then supplied I 
compile the following list :— 

Ludlow “Castle” parish, Salop, popula 
tion 5. No birth for upwards of sixty years. 


| Fine old chapel. Service generally read once 
Quite recently a Martello Tower at Hythe | 


a year. 
Llancant parish, Gloucestershire, popula- 
tion 4. One house, church in ruins. 
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St. Christopher-le-Stocks parish, City of | “Sancta Mara Deipara.” Butif Mr. ALDRicn 


1 nidon, population 0. No church. will look up 10 §, ii. 190, under 1.H.S., he 
Golding-on-the-Dee parish, population 2. | will find much more upon this subject. 

Remains of a church, two cottages. ; 
Northolme parish, Lincolnshire, popula-| Fort Augustus. 

tion 201. Area only 25 acres 20 perches. 
\"pper Eldon parish, Hants, population 10. | Atcarva” (10 §. iii, 127).—Can this 


Haccomb parish, Devonshire, population 7. refer to the ancient Moorish kingdom or 

St. Bartholomew's parish, Suffolk, popula-|¢mirate of Alfaghar or Algarve, now the 

tion 7. Church, farmhouse, and ‘cottage ;| Southern province of Por tugal! The word 


extent half an acre. is of a pronounced Moorish type, and is very 
Martinsthorpe parish, Rutland, popula- | like the Portuguese word * Algaravia, de- 
tion 4 fined by Valdez as: “The Arabic tongue, 
Creslow parish, Bucks. One dwelling: gibberish, a confused noise of several persons 
house ; church used as a harnens-room. , speaking at once.” The Spanish word is 
Grove parish, Bucks. Farmhouse, two | Algarabia,” which in pronunciation is prac- 


tically the same. EK. E. Street. 


‘ottages, and tiny church. 
| Chichester. 


With respect to the parish of U pper Eldon, 


mentioned above, the Daily Jful of 27 April,, On the site of the house No. 115 in 
1901, quoted the following paragraph from! Chancery Lane was the residence of Sir 
¢ Councillor and Guardian :— Ric hard Fanshawe, knight and baronet, and 


** The parish of Upper Eldon in Hants is situated | ambassador to the Crowns of Spain and 
about five miles from Romsey, and boasts a popula- | Portugal. King Charles had great confi- 
tion of ten. The village church standsin the centre of | dence in his integrity, and he was taken 
farmgard of one of the two houses the parisly | brisoner at Worcester, being afterwards sent 
building dates from the eleventh pire mia) ena 100 ‘Landen by the rebels. He went to 
tains a reading desk, communion table and rails, Portugal to arrange the marriage of King 
and tive pews, but does not boast a pulpit. The|Charles IL. and Catherine of Braganza. 
lis ing is of the annual value of 45/., but there is not During his embassy he died at Madrid, 
at present an incambent. Occasionally a clergyman |1¢ June, 1666. He translated Camoens’s 
will visit the district. The bell is then rung and | ‘L he P seen. a Algarv 
the parishioners attend an impromptu service usiad’ out of the Portuguese, &c. sarva 
‘is the southernmost province in Porte, gal ; 

the word is a corruption of the Arabic El 
Gharo, meaning the west. Why this word 
was used to commemorate his living there I 
cannot ascertain. Joun Rape LIFFE. 


At a meeting of the Boston Board of 
Guardians, held in February, 1904, the clerk 
report ted that the overseer appointed for the 
parish of Seven Acres was dead, and he did 
not think there was a resident left. A 
member of the board stated that the late! Algarva is the name of the most southerly 
overseer had occupied the only house in the | province of Portugal. It is called in Portu- 


parish. Joun T. Pace. guese Algarve. H. A. Strona. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A 1 ; See that most up-to-date and useful of 
mong small parishes, Creslow, Bucking- | ‘Algarve.’ 


hi tmshire, should be noted. It contains only 


one dwelling-house, and, according to Kelly’s 
‘Directory,’ it had in 1901 only five inhabi- Sir WALTER RALEIGH's ‘HISTORIE OF THE 
tants. Liewetyn Luioyp. Wor.p’ (10™ §. iii. 127).—My edition of Sir 


ae Walter Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World,’ 
PRANcIScUS DE PLatea (10 S. iii, 108),— | which I believe to be the first one, was rinted 
As the book is perhaps on some religious | jn 1614, ‘**At London for Walter — 

sul bject, the initials on the shields may be| Besides Elstrack’s fine frontispiece it has 
simply those of Christ and the Virgin Mary. | the verses ‘The Minde of the Front,’ and 
I. H.C. is a well-known variant of I H.S. , the the re of “Ri Evelyn, An° 1664.” 


abbreviation of Jesus. J. Doren. | Richard Evelyn was brother of John Evelyn, 
> 
[ would suggest that the ILH.C. and the author of ‘Silva? 
referred to must necessarily stand for, Constance Russett. 


respectively, the sacred name Jesus (the Swallowtield. 
H.C, representing either the first three, or ome of Raleigh's ‘ Historie of the 
he first two and last, letters of the name in World’ were printed in 1614, 1628, 1650, 1666, 
the Greek form), and the initial letter of be ), with life and trial in 1677, 1687, all 
Maria—the reference, of course, being to the folio; also others by William Oldys, the one 
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containing his life and trial, 1736, being con- 
sidered the best. The only copy of the 1666 
edition I note is in Henry G. Bohn’s cata- 
logue, 1841. None of the writers on books 
say the fire damaged any of the above 
editions. Joun Rapevirre. 


Soruern’s Lonpon Resitpence (10 S. iii. 
88, 111).—As an old lover of the drama I 
entertain a fond remembrance of the many 
charming comedies produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre during the r¢éyime of Mr. 
Buckstone, and Iam therefore in a position 
to state, without any hesitation whatever, 
that Mr. Edward Askew Sothern at one time 
occupied a suite of rooms at 332, Oxford 
Street, W.—a house, by the way, ouly very 
recently rebuilt. I may take the opportunity 
to add that I and a friend were present on 
the occasion of the first appearance of Mr. 
Sothern as Lord Dundreary, and it must be 
admitted that was subsequently much 
surprised by the great success of ‘Our 
American Cousin.’ Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


STATUTES OF MeErtToN (10 §. iii, 8). — 
There can be no doubt that the true reading 
is “mutare.” The words are in the ninth 
chapter of 20 Henry IIL, commonly called 
the Statute of Merton, and are printed in the 
‘Revised Statutes’ thus: “ & omnes Comites et 
Barones una voce responderunt q’d nolunt 
leges Anglie mutare que usitate sunt et 
approbate.” They are the same, with imma- 
terial differences, in Ruffhead’s ‘Statutes at 
Large.’ Both in the ‘ Revised Statutes’ and 
in the ‘Statutes at Large’ the translation is 
** answered, that they would not change the 
laws,” &c., showing that the translator read 
“ mutare.” Liyp. 


*‘Moser’s Vestices’ (10 iii. 128) — 
Mr. Courtney will find in 7’he European 
Magazine, vols. xiii. et sey., the reminiscences 
of Joseph Moser, under the title ‘ Vestiges, 
Collected and Recollected’ At p. 7 of 
vol. xlviii. Moser dates from Princes Street, 
Spitalfields, 22 July, 1805. 

Epwarp 

Joseph Moser (1748-1819), artist, author, 
and magistrate, contributed to Luropean 
Magazine a series of papers on London 
antiquities and history. The first series, 
entitled ‘Vestiges, Collected and Recollected, 
numbering sixty-four in all, appeared be- 
tween July, 1802, and December, 1807. A 
second series, called ‘A Historical, Philo- 
sophical, and Moral View of the Ancient 
and Modern State of the Metropolis; with 
Observations on the Circumadjacent Coun- 


ties, Anecdotes, &c.,’ commenced in August, 
1811, and apparently discontinued at the 
twenty-ninth paper, December, 1813. They 
have not been reissued in any form, and 
are not frequently met with complete. The 
value of their information is not great; 
Moser's own recollections are of interest, but 
his researches are frequently at fault. 

His other writings include a volume of 
anecdotes of Richard Brothers and a number 
of unimportant political pamphlets. There 
is a brief biography in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxix., 
and a portrait in 7'he European Magazine for 
August, 1803. ALteck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

Jonx Rapenirre also thanked for reply. } 


Pes Worrixncton Portraits (10 8. ii. 
226).—At Newtownbarry House, co. Wexford, 
my nephew, Mr. R. W. Hall Dare, has two 
sphinxes about two and a half feet long. of 
terra-cotta; both have the body of a lion 
with forepaws crossed, a lady’s head of much 
finer clay, and on the shoulders a little furred 
mantle with the hood thrown back. I never 
knew who was represented till I was lately 
looking at the china in the British Museum. 
There I saw the familiar face, and on a 
sphinx of white Chelsea china the same little 
mantle, the hood on the head this time. The 
back is that of a lion, but instead of legs 
resting on a square base the figure 1s 
terminated by blades of foliage or seaweed 
feathering to the ground. 

Maver V. A. Bent. 

Hughes's Hotel, Jerusalem. 


Epirarus: Brevrocrarny (10 §. i. 
44, 173, 217, 252, 334 ; ii. 57, 194, 533 ; iii. 114). 
—The first couplet asked for by Mr. Joun T. 
Pace is to be found on a tombstone in 
Skelton Churchyard. The second—including 
the variation given by Mr. Pace and many 
others—is to be found in many churchyards 
throughout the country. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 


Queen or Duncan IT. S. iii. 107).— 
The remarks of D. M. R. upon Wm. Fitz- 
Duncan suggest one or two considerations 
which would seem to have escaped hiin. 
Has he read any MS. of his ‘Cumbrian 
Chronicle’! Has he the fullest confidence 
in the extensions given by the printed text 
to which he refers? If a negative answer 
to both questions may be surmised, shall we 
consider that, after all, chroniclers generall 
wrote what they thought they knew, muc 
as we do ourselves; that they commonly 
meant something, again much as we do our- 
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selves ; that generally, if their words appear 
to make nonsense, the presumption will be 
that we have their words mangled some 
way ! Here, then, it is reasonably certain that 
we have an error somewhere. Pry we then 
into this chronicler’s mind ; let us see what 
he may have been thinking. 

First, it is probable that by nepos he means 
grandson, not nephew. Second, putris is 
presumably a misreading of patruus. Now 
et us try the statement again. ‘To which 
Alan succeeded William FitzDuncan, grand- 
son and heir of that Alan, born of Ethred, 
sister of Waldeve his [William's] patryus.” It 
works out something like sense after all. 

Alan- 
| 


j 
Duncan= Ethereda Waldeve 


| 
William FitzDuncan 

That is what the chronicler appears to 
say. Jatruus and avuncu/us were constantly 
used without the least regard to their exact 
meanings. Also the chroniclers did con- 
stantly wrap up much intimate knowledge 
in a manner not readily perceived by the 
hasty reader. We know Duncan II. was a 
bastard. I have not looked up the details, 
but I perceive here a plain suggestion by the 
chronicler—if he really meant patruus (which 
it seems must be the word he did use)—that 
Waldeve was also Duncan's brother, of the 
half blood that will be; his use of the word 
suggests a possibility, no more, that Duncan 
and Waldeve had a common mother, as 
Ethereda and Waldeve had a common father. 
These little matters did get rather tangled 
up in those days; we must not forget that 
they had no president of an interesting court 
to straighten out their little entanglements. 

Epmoxp Hoyre (10 §. ii. 409, 536).—I 
have a little charm, which may be fifty years 
old, with whist-markers bearing portraits of 
Edmond Hoyle. In case XyLocrarner is 
anxious to see this charm, I shall be happy 
to show it on my return in April to 13, Great 
Cumberland Place. Manet V. A. Benr. 

Hughes's Hotel, Jerusalem. 


Nores on Dickens AND 
THACKERAY (10 §S. iii. 22, 73, 131, 151).—Cor. 
PrIDEAUX is quite right in identifying T. J. 
Thackeray with Thomas James Thackeray. 
I am sorry that I cannot give any biographi- 
cal particulars of him, other than those con- 
cerning his published writings, which may 
be seen in the British Museum. These, 


include several farces, &c., issued during the 
late twenties and the thirties, as well as the 
later works cited by Cor. Prrpgaux. The 
fact that Thomas James Thackeray wrote 
the libretto of ‘The Mountain Sylph’ is 
recorded in the Music Catalogue at the 
British Museum under John Barnett, and is 
also referred to in Mr. Athol Mayhew’s ‘A 
Jorum of **Punch.”’ p. 10 (1895), although 
there Thackeray is shorn of his first initial. 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


In addition to ‘The Mountain Sylph,’ T. J 
Thackeray wrote ‘The Barber Baron,’ farce 
1828, Haymarket; ‘The Executioner,’ melo- 
drama, 1829, Coburg ; ‘ The Force of Nature,’ 
drama, 1830, Haymarket; ‘My Wife or my 
Place’ (in conjunction with C. Shannon), 
farce, 1831, Haymarket; ‘Gustavus of 
Sweden,’ historical drama, 1833, Victoria; 
‘Woman,’ petite comedy, 1835, Queen’s ; and 
*Penmark Abbey,’ melodrama. 

Wa. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Cart. Georce §. iii. 61).— 
It is well known that his ‘ Voyage’ contains 
the account of the killing of the albatross 
which Coleridge used with such fine effect 
in his immortal ‘ Ancient Mariner’ :— 

“We all observed, that we had not had the sight 
of one fish, of any kind nor of one sea-bird, 
excepting a disconsolate black Albitross, who ac- 
companied us for several days, and hovered about 
us as if he had lost himself, till Hatley (my second 
captain) concluding. in a gloomy fit, that the 
company of this melantholy bird brought us ill- 
luck; resolved to destroy him, in hopes we might 
then have some better weather, and more favour- 
able winds than we had hitherto had to deal with in 
remote tempestuous seas.""—Second edition, 
sey De 
At p. 411 is a description of the soil of Cali- 
fornia in 1721, testifying to its auriferous 
character. 

This second edition does not contain any 
allusion by the editor, George Shelvocke the 
younger, to the scurrilous attacks of William 
Betagh upon his father and himself. The 
latter translated from the French (in ad- 
dition to the work mentioned by Mr. Gorpox 
Goopwts) ‘The Memoirs of M. du Gueé- 
Trouin,’ London, 1732: second edition, 1743, 
12mo. This was noted by me at 


Besant (10% §. iii. 28, 113, 155).—I was 


acquainted with the late Sir Walter, and 
served as his guide when he made that 


memorable survey of the Chinese quarter in 
Limehouse, so graphically described in his 
We were together 


‘East London’ (1901). 
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the best part of a day, and it was on that 
occasion asked how he pronounced his 
name. I had it from his own lips that he 
then called it Besant. I did not pursue the 
subject, though I had heard from an indepen- 
dent source that he originally called himself 
Bésant, and changed it in order to be unlike 
Mrs. Bésant, the Theosophist. I give this 
for what it is worth. There is evidence that 
the accentuation Bésant is quite five hundred 
years old. On the other hand, I have another 
friend who tells me that in his, a Shropshire 
branch of the family, the sound is always 
Besant. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


“Leap” = LaAnGuace iii, 145).— 
Fully explained, with seventeen examples, in 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ vol. iii. 
p. 565, s v. * Leed.’ Water W. SKEAT. 


Perhaps W. B. will oblige further by telling 
us what sound! is represented by * lead” in 
the verse from Forfar. Is it the sound of 
lead, plumbum, or of lead, ducere ? (). J 


Apranam Sutpman (10 iii, 127).— | 
Capt. Shipman was sent with a troop of 
100 men and ammunition to Edinburgh | 
Castle in January, 1639/40, and was entered 
in the king’s service there on 15 February, 
with an allowance of 15s. per day (‘ Ruthven | 
Correspondence,’ printed by the Roxburghe 
Club in 1868). fi Sir A. Shipman, he is 
mentioned as having some charge at Chester 
in September, 1643, and was in the garrison | 
at Pendennis Castle, April to June, 1644 
(‘Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers,’ 
vol. i., 1872, pp. 244, 310, 323). 

W. D. Macray. 

An inquiry respecting this officer appeared 
in I* 8. vi. and two replies followed, giving 
particulars of his marriage, services, and 
death, together with his being “a legatee in 
two wills.” See pp. 360, 419. I will furnish 
Cot. Granuam with copies of the replies 
should he require them. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Autuors oF Qvorations WANTED S. 
iii. 148).—Mr. Latuam asks who is the 
author of “Mon verre n’est pas grand,” &c. 
Of course, it is from A. de Musset :— 

Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon 
verre. 

I thought it was part of ‘Le Rhin Alle- 
mand, but it is not. I regret to be so 
forgetful. Ar. HAMONET. 


“Sarum” (10 S. ii. 445, 496 ; iii. 37, 75).— 
If Mr. HamILron can produce early docu- 


wents in which Sa# is used interchangeably 


with Sarum, I hope he will do so. Consider- 
able perusal of late thirteenth-century MSS. 
has not afforded me a single instance ; 1 have 
not thought it worth while to note those 
where Sug interchanges with Saresiiria and 
the like. For authority on the point I may 
refer him to the Reader in Diplomatic in the 
University of Oxford. Dr. Poole writes, in 
a note on p. 340 of his ‘ Report on the Muni- 
ments of the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury’ 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., ‘ Various Collections,’ 1., 
1901): “Mr. Jones regularly prints the later 
and notoriously erroneous form ‘Sarum’ in 
place of the abbreviated form of ‘Saresbiria’ ” 
The italics are those of Q. V. 


**'TOURMALINE ”: ITS EryMoLowy (10 §. iii. 
66, 115, 152). — Please let me add that my 
success in giving the correct etymology in 
my ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ (1991) 
was entirely due to the kindness of Mr. 
DonaLp Ferauson, as stated at the last 
reference. 

I regret that it has proved impossible to 
name my many helpers. It will readily be 
understood that my work is rather a laborious 
compilation from other men's results than 
anything approaching originality. I have 
really discovered several word-histories my- 
self, but I do not mark such words, and many 
of these etymologies have long been common 
property. I beg leave, once for all, to thank 
most heartily many friends who have given 
valuable hints, and to disclaim all personal 
credit for any particular result. 

As to the French form tourmaline, Hatzfeld 
says that it is recorded in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux,’ ed. 1771. 

Water W. Skear. 

Lerroy Famriy (10 ii. 529)—If your 
correspondent will turn to 4" §S. viii. 105, 
269, 339, he will find six articles, principally 
on the etymology of the name, and a refer- 
ence to I/erald and Genealogist. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Works of Geofirey Chaucer and Others. Being 
a Reproduction in Facsimile of the First Collected 
Edition, 1582. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Skeat, Litt.D. (Moring; Frowde.) 

Ix the production of this magnificent volume, a 

boon to the scholar such as he does not receive 

often during a lifetime, two great publishing firms 
have co-operated, Mr. Alexander Moring, whose 
masterpiece it is, having allied himself for the 
purpose with Mr. Henry Frowde, the transmitter 
of the glories of the Oxford University Press, one 
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of the most spirited and progressive of English | 
institutions. 
was desirable has long been felt. He was a sanguine 


man, however, who anticipated its accomplish- 


ment. Only within recent years has such a thing | 


come Ww ithin the compass of adream. An interest- 


ing 4 might be written upon the attempts | 


that have been made to reproduce in facsimile the 
masterpieces of the great printers. Speaking off- 
hand, and without the necessary investigations, we 
are disposed to describe the fac simile of the famous 
Giunta edition of 1327 of the *Decamerone, 
executed, so far as we recall, at the charge of an 
English nobleman in 172), as the earliest that was 
not a paly able forgery. This, which was de- 
scribed by bibliographers as a counterfeit, rather 
than a facsim ile, and was, it is said, sometimes sold 
for the original, is at least the earliest reproduction 
in date of which we could boast possession. Since 
that time facsimiles have sprung into such vogue 
that there will be no cause for surprise if all the 
greatest products of human intellect and all the 
masterpieces of the printers art are within no very 
long space placed within reach of the bibliophile. 
The Chaucer now issued has its own claims upon 
pre-eminence. As an authority upon readings and 
upon auth rship it puts In no very strong preten- 
sions. As is abundantly shown by Prof. Skeat, in 
the introduct ‘jon and elsewhere, a good many of 
the works included are not by Chaucer at all. This 
ditticulty is met by calling the book in the pre- 
liminary title-;age The Works of Geotfrey Chaucer 
and Others Then, again, in the case of some of 
the works, including ‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ the 
text is far from ideal. In spite of these and other 
drawbacks the task is one of the most creditable 
ever accomplished, and the book is one of the most 
desirable ever brought within reach of the col- 
lector or the student. It is, in the first place, the 
first edition of the complete works of the founder 
of English poetry, and that on which the sub- 
sequent folio editions are based. It is, moreover, 
a genuine rarity, immeasurably more scarce than 
he tirst edition of Shakespeare, which, in what- 
ever regard it may be held, 1s anything rather than 
an uncommon work. In the case of the most 
important writings of Chaucer we are not, as in 
that of Shakespeare, dependent upon any single 
text. Early MSS. of Chaucer are accessible, and 
on their readings scholars such as Prof. Skeat 
depend. In spite of the labours of this most ex- 
emplary and brilliant of editors, and in spite of the 
exertions of a Chaucer Society, it nay be doubted 
whether the bibliography of Chaucer is yet com- 
plete. What is supplied herein, or in the six- 
edition of the works by Skeat, is the 
best and most comprehensive, and answers almost 
every purpose. A bibliography precisely such in 
extent and kind as is supplied of some French 
writers is even yet desirable. It is only in days 
quite recent that men have become aware of the 
value of early folio Chaucers, and so late as the 
middle of the last century an imperfect copy of the 
1532 volume has been sold for a nominal sum. We 
have personally known the same thing hs sense with 
regard to an imperfect ‘Canterbury Tales’ of the 
fifteenth century. With its interesting title-page, 
the border of which is repeated at the head of 
* The Canterbury Tales.’ ‘ The Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
*Troylus & Creseyde,’ &c., its colophon, and its 
rude woodcuts, the book is, from the standpoint of 
the book-lover, immeasurably more attractive than 


That a task such as has been wrought | 


| the 1623 Shakespeare. Attention is drawn to the 
fact that the volume, the only book with a date 
printed by Thomas Godfray, is exactly a century 
earlier in appearance than the Second Folio of 
Shakespeare. It is reprinted from the copy in the 
British Museum, which is apparently perfect in all 
respects. A feature in the reprint with which we 
are unfamiliar in other cases is that the facsimile 
of each original page is, as it were, mounted 
on paper fresher in colour, supplying a greatly 
enlarged margin, on which pagination and numera- 
tion of lines are conducted. ‘This course naturally 
facilitates enormously the task of reference. The 
collected edition of Chaucer's works formed by 
William Thynne, Chief Clerk of the Kitchen to 
Henry VIIL., and first printed in 1532, contains 
about forty pieces, twenty-two of which are given 
for the first time. Of the additions only six are 
genuine. A part only of * The Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
1,705 lines in all, is attributed to Chaucer. He 
is besides responsible for the whole of ‘The Legend 
tsood Women,’ * The Book of the Duchess,’ ‘The 

omplaint to Pity,’ the ‘Lack of Steadfastness,’ 
in the ‘Treatise of the Astrolabe.’ E ighteen 

vieces in all are by Chaucer, eight (apparently) by 

svadgate, by Hoccleve, one each by Henryson, 
Ros, Usk, Gower, Clanvowe, and Scogan, and six 
are anonymous. The genuine works, then, occupy 
less than three-fourths of the volume. For the text 
of many of the poems now reprinted the 1532 volume 
offers the best, in some cases the only authority. 
In itself the 1532 folio is a handsome book, as are, 
indeed, all the great folios of Chaucer, which Prof. 
Skeat is pleased to number, like those of Shake- 
speare, as four. We have been able to boast the 
possession of three of the 151 folios, noble works, 
all of which differed in some respects, notably in 
title-page, from each other. 

It is at the solicitation of many scholars that the 
associate publishers have undertaken the task 
which has been executed in excellent fashion, and 
constitutes in each case a crowning honour. Lan- 
guage of eulogy fails us to deal with so noble 
accomplishment. Emboldened by such an example, 
the same or other publishers may give us in fac- 
simile ‘The Whole Works of Homer, Prince of 
Poets,’ by Chapman, and * The Faerie Queen’ and 
other works of Edmund Spenser—books less im- 
peratively called for, but sure of a welcome. One 
or two other books likely even further to delight 
the scholar we hold in reserve. Chaucer is issued 
in a limited edition, more than half of which is 
subscribed for before publication. Lovers of our 
early literature—and h, once,within our memory, 
to be counted by units, are now numerous—are 
bound to supply themselves with a copy, and those 
wise and prudent enough to do so are not unlikely 
to see the reprint itself a rarity. Our own recog 
nition and thanks are gladly accorded all associated 
with a gift so precious to letters. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vols. ILL. 
to VI. (Bell & Sons.) 

Four further volumes of the reissue of Mr. Wheat- 

ley's monumental and unsurpassable edition of 

Pepys carry the immortal diary as far as the end 

of » nt 1667. Nothing remains to be added to the 

eulogy of the work or the « ommendation bestowed 
upon this paper on reprint, which necessarily puts 
all thougitt of competition out of court. It speaks, 


however, strongly for Pepys to say that, having 
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half-indolently turned over the new volumes, to 
see how they compare with the first edition, we 
were unable to quit them, and have, consequently, 
reread the portion of the diary which they cover. 
On only two other works can we bestow the same 
praise—that however often has perusal been begun. 
it has never been abandoned until the end — 
namely, of Shakespeare's ‘As You Like It’ and 
Scott's ‘Rob Roy.’ Constant service as the pub- 
lishers render to the student, this cheap edition of 
Pepys may be held the greatest boon with which 
they furnish him. 


The Canterbury Pilgrimages. By H. Snowden 
Ward. (A. & C, Black.) 
The Dickens Country. By Frederick (. Kitton. 
(Same publishers.) 

Mr. Wakp’s interesting and handsomely 
illustrated volume belongs to the “ Pilgrimage 
Series” of Messrs. Black, which it may indeed 

supposed to have originated. In addition to 
three sketch maps and numerous woodcuts in the 
text, it contains fifty full-page illustrations (photo- 
graphed by Catherine Weed Barnes Ward) ps spots 
in Kentish fields and Surrey downs. Its interest, 
according to Mr. Ward's introduction, centres in 
two great tragedies, the fall of Thomas the Arch- 
bishop and the fall of the worship of Thomas the 
Martyr. It is a work pleasant and edifying, and 
casts an agreeable light upon Chaucer and the 
pilgrims he immortalized. The illustrations con- 
stitute, to our thinking, the most attractive 
portion of the volume. We disapprove of the 
omission, with no sign of elision, on p. v, of line 205 
in ‘The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales’ as 
purposeless: but this is the only fault we are 
disposed to find with a book which is useful and 
delightful in almost all respects. 

second volume of the same series is ‘The 

Dickens Country.’ As is generally known, this is 
a posthumous work of Mr. Kitton, celebrated for 
his assiduous cult of the great novelist. From 
many works on similar lines recently issued the 
present, which owes its tinishing touches to Mr. 
Arthur Waugh, differs in the really remarkable 
number of views it supplies of houses which at one 
time or other were tenanted by Dickens. Many 
of them, of course, were inhabited by his father, and 
it is surprising how many spots of urban squalor 
must have become familiar to the youthful observer. 
In the later portion of the work we proceed, still in 
the track of Dickens, to many counties, extending 
so far as Yorkshire. Dotheboys Hall does not even 
look unattractive in the photograph presented. 
The most interesting spots depicted are naturally 
in Kent, the most closely associated with Dickens 
of all counties. To the Dickens lover the work is 
full of interest and delight. 


A Dictionary of Slang and Colloquia English. 
Abridged from ‘Slang and its Analogues.’ By 
John 8S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

Tuost—and they are the majority—who cannot 

afford the authoritative ‘Slang and its Analogues’ 

of Mr. John 8. Farmer and Mr. W. E. Henley will 
be glad of the present work, which is in part 
founded on it. ‘That the original should undergo 
processes of expurgation before it was submitted 
to a general public was inevitable. The chief omis- 
sions consist of those illustrative passages from 
Tudor writers, such as Dekker and others, in which 


the soul of Henley rejoiced. These have now 
disappeared en b/oc. Words generally which are- 
tm described as erotic and obscene have 
as a rule disappeared, in obedience, it may be 
supposed, to the censor, real or imaginary, of lite- 
rature. Such words even as “ pimp,” “stews,” and 
the like, which appear in accepted dictionaries in 
the special sense, are omitted, perhaps for the valid 
reason that they are not slang. * Little Englander” 
has obtained admission, which “ Little Mary” has 
not. Weare disposed to think that squeamishness 
has been exhibited in dealing with words; but in 
the case of works intended, like this, for general 
circulation, it is probably well to be careful. 
“High or clouted shoon,” which is given as an 
equivalent for countryman, has, of course, though 
not in the same sense, the justification of Milton, 
and so belongs to literature. Milton says in 
‘Conus *:— 
And the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 
And the Bible has, “ Old shoes and clouted upon 
their feet.” Hood writes :— 
By the simple accident of birth, 

You might have been high priest to Mumbo Jumbo. 
Under words such as “‘mutton” a good deal of 
interesting information is supplied. The work is 
the most extensive on the coliees which is gener- 
ally accessible, and constitutes amusing reading. 
“ Stark-naked” is a name for neat gin, possibly as 
indicative of the effects of its use. It is rather 
ditticult to tear oneself away from the book, which 
is, however, issued at a price that brings it within 
the reach of most. readers. 


The Falstaf Letters. By James White. (De La 
More Press.) 
Betovep of Charles Lamb, who has left tributes. 
equally warm to the man and the book, White's 
‘alstatf Letters’ constitutes an eminently agree 
able addition to “The King’s Classics.”” From 
the 1877 reprint of this clever and curious work 
the present edition differs widely in respect of 
externals. It reproduces, moreover, for the first 
time the quaint frontispiece presenting Falstatt 
learning to dance. A modified success is all that 
is to be hoped in a revival of this kind, and Lamb’s 
praise, though unmistakably genuine, will be re- 
garded by some as excessive, as Lamb's praise, 
divine as it is, was apt to be. The book is an 
eminentiy desirable possession, and we are glad 
to have it in this guise. 


The Burlington Maga-ine for March is principally 
devoted tothe W histler E xhibition. Criticism onthe 
artist and his work is supplied by Mr. Bernhard 
Sickert. Among the illustrations may be counted 
the famous ‘Piano Picture,’ a charming portrait 
of Miss Alexander, and a portrait (a capital like 
ness) of Connie Gilchrist (Lady Orkney) skipping. 
In his presentation of old women and young girls 
the artist was oqeesy happy. Other illustrations 
contained in the number consist of a portrait of An- 
tonio Palma, assigned to Titian, and one of Lorenzo 
Lotto, by himself. ‘A Knight’s Armour of the 
Early Fourteenth Century’ is very valuable both 
artistically and archwologically. In the Whistler 
picture of Miss Alexander we find a distinct sug- 
gestion of Velasquez. 


On® would not readily have anticipated a revival 
for Harrison Ainsworth. Such, however, seems in 
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progress. Asa sign thereof, Ainsworth is the subject 
of a k ng = in the main, appreciative article in 
The Fortnightly. In the same periodical Miss May 
“writes on ‘A Forgotten Soldier-Poet,’ 
advancing as entitled to that appellation Jean de 
ta Taille, one of three brothers, all of them poets, 
but two of whom died early of the plague. Jean 
was a Huguenot and a close friend of Henry of 
Navarre. He is said in the article to have been 
the arthor of the first original French tragedy 
and comedy—statements we have not at present 
time to dispute, but which strike us as open to 
juestion. The dramatic works of Jean de la 
Fail le, hke those of his brother Jacques, belong 
to about 1573, whereas the tragedies of Jodelle 
are twenty odd years previous, and so-called 
ome lies may be found a decade earlier still. As 
a stage presumably in the direction of establishing 
that 8 vakespeare is Bacon, Mr. Stronach asks 
*“Was Bacon a Poet?’ In his ‘ French Life and 
the French Stage Mr. Macdonald deals with * La 
Massi¢re’ of Jules Lemaitre, the grim * Hotel 
le 1Ouest, Chambre 22,’ of Jean and 
*L’Escalade’ of Maurice Donnay. Mr. William 
Ar her writes on the letters of Ibsen. » - The 
Century Sir Philip Burne-Jones speaks, 
without respect, concerning The xperiment 
if Impressionism. The doctrines of ** Impression- 
ism,” it is held, “ are exerting a bad influence upon 
the rank and file of the artistic profession to-day, 
as well as upon students. Its ea tind ready 
acceptance among those to whom talking is easier 
than painting— their name is legion.” Sir 
William Lb. Richmond writes with much enthu- 
siasm about George Frederick Watts. A pleasing 
irticle 1s that of Cornelia Sorabji entitled ‘ Portraits 
f some Indian Women.’ Very striking is what is 
said, though the author's real signiticance is not 
easily understood. Mr. Slade Butler's ‘(Greek 
Mysteries and the Gospel Narrative’ is a curious 
tudy in comparative mythology. Sir Wemyss Reid's 
« Last Month’ appears, with no reference to the 
leat h of the writer, which is too recent to have 
tained 
The Nati | Review is the species of apologia, by 
M. Emile C ror ney entitled ‘ Republican Policy and | 
the Catholic Church during M. Combes’s Ministry.’ 
Unfortunately, like most of the contents of the 
Revver, it is too political and controversial to be 
lealt with in our columns. Under the title of 
‘The Great Dominion’ Lady Minto describes and 
praises Canada. ‘An Eton Correspondence’ deals 
with many Eton habits and superstitions, and is 
of quite modern date. In ‘Street Music’ Miss 
Virginia Lewis has some remarkable observations 
und suggestions. She holds that if “at each 
street corner the melodies of Beethoven and 
Brahms and Mozart could be heard, it is pro- 
bable that all crime and quarrelling would soon be 
inknown '—a cheap way, indeed, of bringing about 
‘he millennium. —One of the most interesting 
ind painful articles of modern days is that of 
Palamedes in The Cornhill entitled ‘The Deserted 
Village. It is inexpressibly sade ee Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has some verses entitled ‘ The 
Noble Lady's Tale.’ Pa D. G. Hogarth gives an 
nteresting account of *The Nile Fens,’ a district 
in which much that is primitively Oriental still 
lingers, and for which the writer foresees what 
some will call a bright future. Canon Ainger has 
ag od article on ‘C onversation,’ which can scarcely 
save received its author's final supervision, if we 
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| may judge by its split fintinitives and other inele- 
| gancies. * Barbados the Loyal’ supplies some infore 
mation. We would gladiy have had more.— Mr. Page- 
Roberts wrote for Gent/: man’s enthusiastically 
| concerning William Barnes, but died without being 
| able to revise his contribution. Mr. F. Watson's 
| ‘Examination of Wits’ shows more erudition than 
is common among the purveyors of magazine litera- 
ture. Part iii. of Mr. Holden MacMichael’s ‘Charing 
Cross and its Immediate Neighbourhood’ overtiows 
with curious information. Mr. Atkinson 
deals with the old tax upon windows. When we 
were ry young it was a custom to paint over a 
window the word “ Dairy,” which exempted it 
from taxation. The window tax was, of course, 
wholly insanitary in influence.— Under the title of 
*London at Prayer’ Mr. Charles Morley deals, in 
the Pall Mall, with Salvation foun refuges. 
Mr. Shepstone shows the processes of build- 
ing Dover Harbour; and Mr. Charles Dawbarn 
describes personalities of the Paris Press. 
similar line is ‘ Personalities of Parliament.’ Mr. 
Joseph Conrad continues his ‘ Mirror of the Sea,’ 
aud Mr. James Douglas writes on ‘Some Popular 
Novels, and why they are Popular.’ Fiction 
seems to occupy an increasing space in the maga- 
zine.—In * At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman’s, 
Mr. Lang treats very humorously the descri tion 
in Mr. Douglas’s recently published volume of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s eyes and his colouring generally, 
matters which, indeed, interest us more in the fair 
sex than in those of less delicate build and com- 
jexion. In some other matters, however, Mr. 
aang seems to have misread or been deceived, the 
eulogist of Mr. Watts-Dunton being innocent of 
the allegations against him. ‘A Port of Stranded 
Pride’ is Rye. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 
second com- 


munication “Duplicate.” 


Joun Tepor Private Life of an Eastern King”). 
—The author is William Knighton. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to *“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 

RECENT KEATS LITERATURE. WITH the RUSSIANS in PEACE and WAR. 

The CRISIS of the CONFEDERACY. 

L'EPOPEE BYZANTINE a Ja FIN du DIXIEME SIECLE. 

A SYSTEM of METAPHYSICS. 

PETERS MOTHER, FATA MORGANA, The CLANSMAN. The MARBLE CITY, ESCLAVE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SOUTH AFRICA. The BURDEN of the BALKANS. The STORY of VENICE. INTENTIONS. 
THROUGH ISLE and EMPIRE. The WISDOM of the DESERT. GENERAL HISTORY of 
the WORLD. NATORE and SPORT in BRITAIN. LIFE and TIMES of ST. BONIFACE, 
KOLONIALPOLITIK. REPRINTS. 

LADY FERGUSON. MISTAKES in PEERAGES. The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON, 

MEDICAL BOOKS. RESEARCH NOTES. 

The wy TRILOGY of -ESCHYLUS. DIE WILDENTE. AGATHA, ‘The CLOUDS’ at 


Last Week’s ATHENA.UM contains Articles on 


ADMIRAL FREMANTLE on the NAVY. STUDIES in VIRGIL. 

The CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. The LETTERS to the SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. 

The NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY. 

NOVELS :—Cat Laurels ; Eve and the Law ; Little Wife Hester; The Tempestuous Petticoat ; The Fate 
of Felix; Before the Crisis ; From the Clutch of the Sea. 

RECENT VERSE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Modern Constitutions in Outline; Recollections of Irish Politics ; Jeremy 
Taylor; Report of Social Conditions in Dandee; Army Organization ; England's Ruin ; The Faith 
of Church and Nation ; Far and Near ; Travancore Directory; The Mirror of Kong Ho; Reprints 
and New Editions; Vickers’s Newspaper Gazetteer. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR WEMYSS REID: COMPULSORY GREEK and SCHOOLMASTERS; WHAT IS an ‘‘8yo”"? 
The NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION; MARCEL SCHWOB;: The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Blondlot on N Rays; Sir Stamford Ratiles and the Founding of the Zoological Society ; 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

¥INE ARTS :—The True Portraiture of Mary, Queen of Scots; The Whistler Exhibition ; Water-Colours 
at Agnew’s; The British School at Rome ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Symphony Concert ; Monday Subscription Concert; Miss Sunderland and Mr. Thistleton’s 
Chamber Concert; Le “Cabinet” du St. Sébastien de Brossard; Gossip; Performances Next 
Week. 

DRAMA —The Pot of Broth; In the Hospital ; How He Lied to her Husband ; Der Strom; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenewn Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O., 
And of all Newsagents, 
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W. H. SMITH & SON 


are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 


their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches af 


General Literature. 
Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Orders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 


are forwarded, carriage paid. 


H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


W. 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Pabdlished Weekly bY JOHN C PRANCIS. Bream's Buildings. Chaneery Lane. BC ; and Printed by JOHN BUWAKD FRANCIS, 
Press, Bream Baildiags Onaacery Lace, 8.C.—Saturday, March 1905 
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